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NEWS OF THE 
——_—_ 
7” White Book on the Reparations and Ruhr 
crisis which was issued last Sunday evening is one 
documents in our history. Nothing 
comparable with it has been published since the issue 
of the evidence that bore on the origins of the War. 
We desire to congratulate the Government on the courage 
of their latest Note to France and to thank them for it. 
The plain speaking has startled, not to say horrified, 
but in our judgment it was necessary. 
It was time that there 
a break with the practice of disguising our 
feelings, of saying much less than we meant, of waiting 
for something to turn up, and of hoping that the world 
would discern the truth although we did not take the 
to tell it. Several times in history Great Britain 
has been required by events to take sides between right 
There is now another of those occasions, 
and it is not the least of them. Europe has to be saved— 
and saved quickly. No man can foresee exactly the 
failure to do this, but they would 
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be terrible. 
* * * * 

Before we come to the all-important British Note of 
August 11th we must glance briefly at the other docu- 
in the White Book. The substance of them is 
already known, but in so serious a matter it is desirable 
to give the whole sequence of events. The corre- 
begins with the German Memorandum of 
June 7th, reiterating the offer to accept the decision of 
an impartial international body as to the capacity of 
Germany to pay and the methods of payment. Germany, 
it will be remembered, offered the guarantees of the 
German railways, an annuity of £25,000,000, and Customs’ 
duties on certain imports. The next document is the 
British questionnaire to France dated June 18th. The 
principal questions, of course, were as to the exact 
meaning which France attached to the demand that 
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passive resistance in the Ruhr should cease and as to 
the concessions which France might make if passive 
resistance did cease. Then follow the Belgian and French 
answers to the questionnaire, which throw very little new 
light on the subject. It may be noted that though the 
French Note in reply to the questionnaire is dated June 
14th, it was not handed to the Foreign Office until July 6th. 
* “ * B 


The next document is the British Memorandum of 
July 20th to the Allied Ambassadors, which was accom- 
panied by the Draft Note to Germany. The Memoran- 
dum suggested that in return for the abandonment of 
passive resistance by Germany the civil administration 
of the Ruhr should be resumed and that the occupied 
areas should be steadily evacuated; that a body of 
impartial experts should be appointed to advise on 
Germany’s capacity to pay and on the guarantees that 
should be required; and that the occupation of all 
German territory outside the limits laid down in the 
Treaty of Versailles should come to an end directly the 
German guarantees had been put into operation. The 
Draft Note to Germany repeated those points, insisted 
upon the stabilization of the mark and the balancing of 
the Budget and emphasized the need for some inter- 
national control of German finances. The French reply 
to this document, as we need hardly recall, made no 
reference at all to the Draft Note to Germany. It simply 
dismissed summarily any idea of fixing a fresh amount 
for Germany to pay. 

ce x * x 

We may pass over the Belgian Note, which in effect 
says “ditto” to France, as well as the friendly Italian 
and Japanese Notes, and come now to the new, grave 
and very outspoken British argument in its final form. 
The Government, after expressing their deep disappoint- 
ment at the French attitude, point out that they are still 
determined, as they always have been, that Germany 
should pay reparations up to the maximum of her capacity. 
But as the capacity of Germany is in doubt, it ought to be 
determined by impartial inquiry. “ It cannot be ascer- 
tained by casting up the amounts which Germany’s 
creditors would like to receive.” To ask for more than 
Germany could possibly pay would only destroy the 
assets of Germany. ‘“ To force liquidation is not the 
most profitable way of making recovery from a debtor.” 
It is admitted that Germany can make substantial 
payments if only a surplus is made available through 
the restoration of her public finance and the payments 
are not reduced by passing through the foreign exchanges 
under their present conditions. ‘‘ External debts cannot 
be paid by the collection of depreciating paper marks.” 

* * . * 

The British Government regard the methods adopted 
by the French and Belgian Governments as “* doomed to 
failure.” Moreover, the Government feel that the present 
situation involves “ great and growing danger ’”’ to the peace 
of the world. They regard the fixing of Germany’s 
liability as a matter of extreme urgency. When steps 
have been taken to ascertain the real value of German 
assets and to secure their realization without further 
depreciation the British Government will be ready to 
deal as generously as possible with the debts due to 
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Great Britain from her Allies. They cannot, however, 
having regard to the heavy losses already suffered (ships 
at the bottom of the sea are mentioned as being as true 
examples of devastation as are the wasted areas of 
France) and the heavy burden of taxation, admit that 
their Allies are justified in claiming a further modification 
of the agreed percentages of reparation payments. 
Nevertheless, they will ask for no more from their Allies 
than will, together with reparation payments from 
Germany, mect the British debt to America. 
. af * oe * 

As regards the question whether the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles justifies France in occupying the Ruhr the British 
Government say that they have never concealed their 
view that no justification can be found in the Treaty. 
The French Government, it is pointed out, have accused 
Great Britain of inconsistency, since on two former 
occasions the British Government joined in the presenta- 
tion of an ultimatum threatening such occupation and 
in 1920 they actually participated in the occupation of 
Diisseldorf and two other towns. The British answer is 
that the action taken or threatened had nothing to do 
with the reparation clauses of the Treaty. The Allies 
jointly decided to threaten Germany for her failure to 
perform her Treaty obligations, some of which had no 
connexion whatever with reparations. This is the 
weakest part of the Note. The fact is that we consented 
to things which we disliked in the hope of placating 
France. 

* * * * 

The next paragraph, discussing further the illegality 
of the occupation of the Ruhr, cannot be summarized 
without a loss of clearness and we must quote it 
textually :— 


“In the view of His Majesty’s Government it cannot legitimately 
be claimed that the measures which the Allies are, under paragraph 
18 of annex IIL., authorized to take in certain emergencies, include 
the military occupation of territory. Such occupation forms the 
subject of the special provisions of Part X1V. of the Treaty, dealing 
with Guarantees. It is the right to occupy the left bank of the 
Rhine and the bridge heads, which has been given to the Allies 
‘as a guarantee for the execution of the Treaty.’ Moreover, article 
430 particularly stipulates that if the Reparation Commission 
finds that Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of her 
obligations under the Treaty with regard to reparations, the whole 
or part of the occupied territories, which may already have been 
evacuated, ‘ will be immediately reoecupied.’ It would have been 
idle to stipulate expressly for such reoccupation in case of default 
on reparations if the Allies had already an unlimited right to occupy 
any German territory under another clause of the Treaty.” 

* « * a 


Another interesting paragraph is that which deals with 
the familiar French argument that France is only doing 
what Germany did in 1871. We must quote again :— 

“The parallel which the French Government seek to draw with 
German action in 1871 can hardly be sustained. It is true that 
Germany refused to quit the French departments which she occupied 
with her forces until the indemnity of 5 milliards had been paid. 
But this occupation was expressly provided for by the Preliminaries 
of Peace of 1871. No similar authority can be cited in the case of 
the Ruhr, and the real analogy in the present case is the occupation 
of the left bank of the Rhine, as provided for by the Treaty, and 
from this no one has proposed to depart.” 

The British Government hope that these explanations 
will convince France and Belgium of the reasonableness 
of the British position, for they are “ reluctant to con- 
template the possibility that separate action may be 
required,” 

* * x * 

In a Memorandum on inter-Allied debts which is 
attached to the Note it is emphasized that the British 
offer means that Great Britain, whose material war 


damages were not less than one-third of those suffered 
by France, is content to forgo her rights to reparation 
under all heads and to treat her own share of the German 
payment as though it were a reimbursement by her 
Allies of their debts to her. All this, however, is conditional 
upon France accepting the British point of view. It 





’ , . 
must be clearly understood by France that in the absenee 


of a new agreement the French debt to Great Britain 
“eannot be honourably repudiated and that the presen 
practice of adding interest to capital cannot be indefinitely 


continued,” 
* * * ) 


Last Sunday Dr. Cuno resigned the German Chancellor. 
ship and Dr. Stresemann, at President Ebert’s request, 
formed a Cabinet. Dr. Cuno’s resignation was the resy}t 
of a resolution of no confidence in the Government 
passed by the Social Democratic Party. Without the 
support of this Party Dr. Cuno could not carry op, 
He fell amidst the rumblings of an approaching story, 
Reports of strikes, food-riots, and meetings of protest 
were pouring in from most parts of Germany, (Qj) 
Tuesday Dr. Stresemann presented his Cabinet to the 
Reichstag. It contains several Socialists, amongst whom 
are Dr. Hilferding, the author of Das Finanzhapital, 
and Herr Sollmann, who was till lately the editor of 
the Cologne paper, the Rheinische Zeitung. 


* * 1 * 


In his speech to the Reichstag Dr. Stresemann declared 
that the sense of the injustice done to Germany by 
France must be deep or the last British Note to Franee 
could never have been written. The new Government 
were quite willing that the question of the legality of 
the Ruhr occupation should be submitted to an inter. 
national Arbitration Court. Passive resistance could 
not cease so long as the present French policy continued, 
because orderly work and freedom were synonymous 
terms. Germany would abandon passive resistance wheu 
control was replaced in German hands, when Treat 
conditions were restored on the Rhine, and when prisoners 
were released and fugitives repatriated. As_ regard, 
home affairs, Dr. Stresemann exhorted the nation to 
make the gold loan a success so that inflation might be 
checked. He also described measures for sending food 
supplies to the large towns. The speech was very well 
received. But it is commonly suggested in France that 
British action is inciting the Germans to an even mor 
determined resistance. 

* * ~ * 


A remarkable White Paper was published on Wedunes- 
day night containing the Report of Sir Auckland Geddes 
on Ellis Island, the New York Immigration Station. He 
visited the station in response to numerous complaints 
of the conditions and the treatment received. He says 
that he was not favourably impressed by the plan of the 
buildings; he found insufficient ventilation, and _ he 
thought the sleeping rooms “unsuitable to house the 
numbers that in rush times spend the night in them.” 
Persons of some refinement and intelligence might resent 
the locked door and the “ cages.” On the whole, how- 
ever, he had come to the conclusion that these things were 
necessary, as it was essential to prevent immigrants from 
straying. His main criticism was that the buildings were 
too small, 


“ 


* * a a 


He goes on to say that the buildings were also dirty 
and pervaded by “a flat, stale smell.” ‘* The combined 
smell of old dirt and new immigrants is so nearly universal 
there that I should not be surprised if it were no longet 
noticed by the members of the staff. After leaving the 
island it took me thirty-six hours to get rid of the aroma, 
which flavoured everything I ate or drank.” At the same 
time, Sir Auckland admits that the dirt is due largely to 
immigrants themselves, some of whom have no standards 
of cleanliness whatever. He pays a tribute to the mannet 
in which the officials manoeuvre miserable mobs o 
immigrants through the necessary examinations, Still, 
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——— 
when all allowances have been made, detention on the 
jsland must be ‘a hateful experience for all of any sensi- 
hility.” He remarks that for his part he would rather 
be detained in Sing-Sing Prison if he were awaiting 
deportation. A particular grievance among doubtful 
immigrants, he points out, is the delay in settling appeals 
which are referred to Washington. He calls the delay 
« diabolic” ; he thinks appeals could be settled on the 
spot, and he is not convinced that those who are detained 
are sufficiently consoled by cinema displays and addresses 
on the greatness of America. 

- * * * 

The Riga correspondent of the Times reported in 

Tuesday’s paper that M. Rakovsky, to whose appoint- 


ment to London the British Government raised an | 


objection, has denied that he ever used expressions of 
hatred towards Great Britain. Last week we quoted 
certain infamous remarks about Great Britain reported as 
having been uttered by him, which a correspondent of 
the Morning Post had extracted from Russian newspapers. 
That seemed good enough evidence. In any case, we do 
not agree with those who object to the Soviet Government 
being represented in London at all. All we say is that 
the British Government are bound to object to the 
appointment of a Russian who has used specially odious 
terms about this country. No doubt all adherents of 
the Soviet have said unpleasant things about Great 
Britain—it is a matter of degree—but we might sum 
up our feeling by saying that though we think it con- 
venient to have a Russian representative here we should 
like him to be a person to whom the more mischievous 
sentiments could not be fairly attributed. 
* * * * 

On Thursday, August 9th, the Free State Parliament 
was dissolved, having passed twenty-eight Bills in order 
to get the new State under way. A standing army has 
been created and the State has taken powers to itself to 
deal with any further Republican outbreaks. Mr. 
Cosgrave thanked the Senate for its helpfulness in all 
this legislation. On Saturday in this week the nomina- 
tions will be made for the General Election, which will be 
held on August 27th. It is to be hoped that the followers 
of Mr. Cosgrave, who has displayed much courage as 
well as a good deal of wisdom in difficult circumstances, 
will sweep the board. If so, the Treaty ought to be safe. 
The Farmers’ Party, of course, does not want to upset the 
Treaty, but the Republicans and most of the Labour 
candidates definitely want to do so. 

* « & & 

On Wednesday Mr. De Valera, who had not made 
any public appearance for over a year, addressed a meet- 
ing at Ennis, Co. Clare. While he was speaking a small 
party of Free State troops appeared, fired some shots 
into the air to intimidate the crowd, and after a scuffle 
arrested Mr. De Valera. The Free State Government 
afterwards issued a statement that Mr. De Valera was 
trying to shelter himself behind a political campaign, 
but that he must now “ take his place with his associates 
and dupes until he and others can be released without 
injury to the public safety.”” The action of the Free 
State Government is certainly a proof not only of courage 
but of determination. We hope this may mean the end 
of Mr. De Valera’s activities and all the mischievous 
honsense he has preached. 

oe 2k a a 

Although the Dock Strike is not ended the situation 
is improving every day. The strike was morally inde- 
the of the Trade Unions 
had made a definite bargain on behalf of the men and 
it was that bargain which the men broke. Collective 


fensible because Executives 








bargaining could not continue under such rebuffs, and 
all Trade Unions would be first discredited and then 
ruined. The leaders of the movement against the Trade 
Union officials have had a fairly easy soil to till as they 
could point to the hardships suffered by casual workers. 
A reduction of a shilling a shift does not mean much to 
a man who is regularly employed, but to one intermit- 
tently employed it may make all the difference. 
* * % * 

The self-appointed leaders of the strike had, of course, 
no funds for strike pay, but some of the Boards of 
Guardians came to the rescue and maintained the strikers 
at the expense of the ratepayers. The Poplar Board 
achieved the distinction, if rumour be true, of paying 
the strikers more than they would have earned at work. 
Casual work at the docks ought to be further inquired 
into, and so ought also the alarming practice of financing 
strikes out of the rates. We are glad to know that the 
Ministry of Health is in communication with the Guardians 
on the subject. If no ratepayer in Poplar applies to 
the High Court for an injunction, we must look to the 
district auditor to surcharge on the Guardians the amount 
illegally expended. 

* x %* * 

Polling for the by-election at South Portsmouth took 
place on Monday, and the result was declared that night, 
The figures were :— 

Major H. R. Cayzer (C.) .. ° 
Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Lawson (L.) ee 


11,884 
9,76: 
Conservative Majority oe 2,121 
At the by-election in December, 1922, Colonel Leslie 
Wilson had a majority of 5,867 over his Independent 
opponent. 
* % * * 

Last Sunday Mr. Sebastian Tiraboschi, the Argentine 
swimmer, swam from Calais to Dover in sixteen hours 
thirty-three minutes. He is the fourth man to swim the 
Channel, and he beat the time of all his predecessors. As 
the Channel has now been swum twice within a few days 
we must expect the swimmers to look for new seas to 
conquer or else to devise difficult variations of the 
Channel feat. But probably the newspapers will do this 
for them. Captain Webb’s time in 1875 was twenty-one 
hours forty-five minutes. Mr. Tiraboschi crossed in two 
tides—which has never been done before. Moreover, he 
was the first to swim from France to England, all the 
others having started from the English side. 

* * ** * 

We publish this week an article by Dr. Stefansson 
about the attempt to rescue the four white men who 
for more than two years have been keeping possession 
of Wrangell Island. It appears from his article that 
the rescuers have already started, as they were bound 
to do if they were not to run the risk of being too late, 
The necessary money has been guaranteed by a well- 
wisher whose generosity is larger than his banking 
account. In these circumstances it is hoped that sub- 
scriptions will still be sent to Mr. Griflith Brewer, whose 
address is the British Wright Company, 33 Chancery- 
lane. The relief party will bring back a deeply interest- 
ing tale, though we sincerely hope that they will also 
bring back the explorers alive and well. Those who 
are unconvinced by Dr. Stefansson’s agreeable doctrine 
about the friendliness of the Arctic Regions should 
at all events be foremost among those who wish to save 


the castaways. 
mt ¥ * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July &, 


1928; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101}; 
Thursday week, 100%; a year ago, 100%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—- 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 


+ age exposition by the British Government of their 

view of French policy in the Ruhr has at last, 
and to great purpose, brought the whole issue into the 
light of day. The issue is represented—though this 
vhrase is not used it is implied—as one between right 
and wrong. The British argument is merciless in logic ; 
it is uncompromising, even scathing. Here and there 
language is used which emphasizes rather than diplo- 
matically disguises the scornful dismay of the British 
Government at beholding the present spectacle of the 
Ruhr—the spectacle of a creditor nominally attempting 
to extort payment from a debtor by reducing him to 
ruin. If it be said that irony and sardonic touches are 
improper in diplomatic Notes, we would say that it is 
only within recent years that it has been the fashion 
so to regard them. Such things were not absent from 
the Notes or public despatches of Castlereagh, Canning, 
Wellesley, Wellington, Lord John Russell, and certainly 
not from the Notes of Palmerston. It was high time 
that an appeal should be made to the opinion of the world, 
and, for our part, we regret nothing that has been 
published in the White Book. 

What we do regret is that this exposition should have 
been so long delay ed—that the world was under the im- 
pression that the British attitude towards the occupation 
and the coercion of the Ruhr was one of benevolent 
neutrality. In the first place, Mr. Bonar Law was to 
blame, though we know perfectly well that it was only 
his language and not his real feeling which was at fault. 
It is necessary for foreigners to understand Englishmen 
through and through before they can interpret all their 
nuances. What Mr. Bonar Law was taken to mean was 
that, though he did not think that the French would 
succeed in the Ruhr, they would have his blessing if they 
did. Really, Mr. Bonar Law was merely doing what 
many an Englishman does when he splits with a friend 
on some point of policy or principle and exclaims with 
a dry grimace, “* Well, good luck to you.” Such a phrase, 
when all the circumstances and the tone of the speaker 
are taken into account, may be quite well understood 
to mean something of this sort: “I think you are 
making a fool of yourself, but, after all, it’s your fault, 
not mine.’ There are hundreds of shades of meaning 
in English calmness and in the English faculty for 
saying less than one means. The form of under- 
statement which the schoolboy, under “‘the good 
old fortifying curriculum,” has been taught to recog- 
nize as “ meiosis”’ or “ litotes” is a national habit. 
But, for all that, we deeply regret that Mr. Bonar Law 
did not weigh his words more carefully on such a 
vital occasion. 

After that original misunderstanding there was a 
long period of diplomatic exchanges in which the world 
did not understand that the British Government were 
objecting to French action, not only because it seemed 
inept but because they regarded it as illegal. Although 
the world has now learned the truth with a shock of sur- 
prise—a shock which was really unnecessary—it cannot 
be said that the statesmen of France had any reason to 
misapprehend the situation. We read in the Manchester 
Guardian, which is always careful to inform itself 
accurately on such points, that in May and July last year 
the Government explained to France that they con- 
sidered a separate French occupation of the Ruhr as 
unjustifiable. In January of this year they told the 


French Ambassador in London that they were still of 





es 


the same opinion. On June 11th the French Ambassador 
reported to his Government that the British Governmen 

‘continues to think our action illegal.”” On June 15th 
the French Ambassador, pursuing the same subject, wrot. 
to M. Poincaré : “* Your Excellency knows that the British 
Government still refuses to admit our thesis as to th 
legality of our action.” Indeed, we do not see how the 
French point of view can be defended by a plain reading 
of the Treaty of Versailles. France asserts that she has 
acted under Section 18 of the Treaty. But that sectioy 
is obviously subject to Section 13, which states that th 
Allies must act unanimously in all matters which hays 
to do with “ the interpretation of the provisions of this 
part of the Treaty.” France did not ask for wunapj. 
mous action. If she had done so a refusal would haye 
been certain. 

However, we have at last made our statement and 
appeal to the world, and we hold most strongly that 
Mr. Baldwin is committed by it to a good deal more, 
denounce the policy of a friendly nation as the Britis) 
Government have denounced that of France and they 
to do nothing more would be self-stultilication and 
humiliation. Mr. Baldwin is bound to go on to the 
next step in the natural sequence. In a matter of 
right and wrong he cannot consent to the wrong, 
particularly as this country has a certain responsi- 
bility for that wrong having been committed. We 
are convinced that Mr. Baldwin feels this as_ strongly 
as any man could. The only question is whether 
when he takes his next step it will not be 
We appeal to the Government to remember that 
time is of the essence of this problem. The European 
situation may become so much out of hand thal 
all international schemes will have only the value of 
idle talk. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Baldwin has given by far the greatest 
proof in his career that he is in the true line of Britis! 
statesmanship, which has always stood for toleration, 
Defeated enemies have always been helped by Great 
Britain to get on their feet again; British policy has 
never been one of keeping sores open or of driving 
men, or allowing them to be driven, to desperation. 
Milton understood to perfection the spirit which has 
instinetively guided the destinies of our 
when he wrote: “Yet if all cannot be of one 
mind—as who looks they should be ?—this doubtless 
is more wholesome, more prudent, and _ more 
Christian, that many be tolerated rather than all 
compelled.” 

There is no more searching piece of analysis in the 
last Note signed by Lord Curzon than that in which 
the British Government deals with M. Poincaré’s state- 
ment that he does not wish to annex any German 
territory. ‘‘ Nothing tangible was suggested which 
would hold out any hope of the occupation being brought 
to an end, even when the avowed object of breaking 
Germany’s will to resist has been attained.” Lord 
Curzon goes on to point out that as complete evacuation 
is apparently not contemplated until the total German 
reparation liability is discharged—the unreduced liability 
upon which the French Government still insist—the 
French, on their own showing, intend to remain in 
occupation of the Ruhr for at least thirty-six years! 
Thirty-six years is the minimum period over which the 
discharge of the debt is spread under the Schedule of 
Payment. That seems to be a fact from which there 
is no escaping, and we agree with Lord Curzon’s 
comment that such a prospect can only be described as 
** disastrous.” 

Without delay the Government ought to set to work 


tuo late, 


nation 





to obtain what has stood in the forefront of their policy 
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_an impartial international inquiry into the capacity of 
Germany to pay. France, who should be treated, of 
course, with the utmost consideration, should be invited 
to take part in that inquiry. We hope also that the 
Government will act upon the proposal which appears 
in one of the Notes just published and invite America 
to be represented. If France should refuse to take 
part in the inguiry it would, of course, be held without 
her assistance. When this body of experts had reported, 
France should again be invited to withdraw from the 
Ruhr on the understanding that the full amount as 
recommended by the experts should be exacted from 
Gamany, and that Great Britain would remit the debts 
due to her to the generous extent proposed by Great 
Britain in the White Book. 

These are only the principal points, but other things 
that are necessary will be obvious to all readers of the 
White Book. What should be aimed at is to translate 
the British reasoning in the White Book into hard, 
practical fact without a moment’s unnecessary delay. 
What would happen then? Unless Germany were very 
foolish she would at once express her readiness to adhere 
io our policy. Virtually the whole world would sig 
with us. Italy wouid almost certainly agree. Belgium | 
would probably agree, if only because she would want | 
to have her debts cancelled. Franee, of course, might 
hold out, and we do not forget the probability that she 
would do so. But France could not afford to remain | 
permanently isolated with opinion everywhere against | 
her. In such a case there would be a gradual change 
of opinion in France, and it might even be sudden. 
Frenchmen would begin to ask what they stood to 
gain by refusing, and they would remember only too 
vividly what they were as a matter of fact losing through 
M. Poincaré’s policy. 

The British policy, if put into decds, means material 
gains for France—not dazzling, it is true, but substantial 

and it also means peace; whereas M. Poincaré’s policy 
means growing expense stretching away into the vista of 
the years and strife and only too probably the collapse 
of Europe. Mr. Baldwin has only to speak the word to 
range the nation behind him. Before such a problem 
Englishmen have not shrunk back eghast in former 
days, and they will not do so now. But, after all, 
we feel fairly confident that we are only contem- 
plating what Mr. Baldwin has already made up his | 
mind to do, 


| 








THE FRENCH IN THE RUHR. 
By an Eve-WITNEss. 

- it possible that four years can have elapsed since 

the end of that Great War which was to end war ? 
Watch the stream of weeping fugitives stumbling along | 
the road bearing with them such sticks of furniture or | 
clothing as they can carry. There are women and | 
children, sick people, old people, and infants in arms. In 
1914 a similar stream flowed from east to west, the 
Belgians and French refugees fleecing from the Germans. 
In 1923 this stream of misery flows from west to east; it 
is the German refugees in the Ruhr district fleeing from 
the French and Belgians. In 1914 the generous-hearted 
bw ned with noble indignation at the pitiful sight, houses 
were thrown open to the fugitives, national funds were 
raised, orphans adopted, people vied with one another to 
supply their need. In 1923 no one cares. Have there 
been too many tragedies since that fateful August, nine 
years ago, so that no tale of misery, however hopeless, can 
touch our hearts? Is it possible that we have become so 
numb and paralysed that only deeds which touch our 








pockets can sting us into action? Or is it that our 


rr 
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thoughts are occupied with what we are going to do in 
the summer holidays, or who is going to win the St. 
Leger, so that we really do not know what is happening 
over there inthe Ruhr? Or can it be that we are afraid 
of being called “ pro-German ” ? It is even less necessary 
to be afraid of an “ anti-French ” label, for the more we 
care for the French the more distressed we must be at 
their inhuman conduct in the German territory occupied 
by them. If we must have a label, let us call ourselves 
** pro-Europe.” 

Some of the daily occurrences in the Ruhr are 
an outrage on anyone’s sense of justice. Let any 
Englishman who likes visit the German territory 
occupied by the French and every moment of the day he 
will grind his teeth at his impotence. It is terrible to 
watch the process of disintegration, to see a great country 
slipping down, every day a step nearer the abyss, gaining 
impetus as she slides. Terrible deeds are being done in 
the Ruhr in the name of the Allies, and it is more than 
time that we as a nation should repudiate our share in 
them. During the occupation, January—July, 60,000 
people of every social class have been expelled from their 
homes and are wandering about, penniless, and dependent 
for their daily needs on dole or charity. 60,000 is a large 
number. What is their crime? Some of them have 
refused to work for the French, some of them are the 
dependents of those who have refused, and so their 
money, their houses, and their property have been seized, 
and they themselves have been expelled. 

Is it a crime to refuse to work for a foreign invader ? 
If Hampshire and Sussex, for instance, were seized, one 
cannot help wondering how many Englishmen would 
consent to work for the enemy. The plight of those that 
remain is even worse than that of those who have been 
expelled. A reign of terror has been established, martial 
law prevails, private as well as public property has been 
seized, traffic is suspended, business is at a standstill, 
starvation, that grimmest of deaths, menaces the popu- 
lation. The English papers give brief notices of some of 
these occurrences, but only those on the spot see the 
significance of them. Ilere is an example. One 
Saturday two German cashiers brought a cart to the 
Bank to fetch money to pay the wages of the workmen 
belonging to a large factory. The packets of notes, 
amounting to several milliards of marks, were being put 
into the cart when the whole sum was seized by the 
French and appropriated. It makes but a short report in 
the newspaper, but anyone with imagination can visualize 
the misery in those little homes when the man of the 
family returns in blank despair to say that there will be 
no wages that week. Everything has already been sold 
that is saleable, there are already only too many shops 
where pathetic worthless little treasures are on sale. 
The French still appear to believe that this form of 
pressure will make the Ruhr workmen give in. Never! 
No more than an Englishman would in a like case. No 
more than the French themselves did in the Great War. 
It hardens the German’s heart and makes him set his teeth 
and resolve to bear anything rather than give in to the 
invader who has seized his country, without even the 
pretext of war. 

The list of Germans shot by French snipers has 
now, it is said, reached about 100. If it happens that 
there is a contravention of French regulations, it matters 
nothing to some of the militarist fire-eaters whether the 
offender was aware of the regulations or not. One 
Sunday afternoon a certain town in the Ruhr was put 
under martial law. Sunday is a day when every German 
who can manage it goes for an excursion or a long walk in 
the country, and several of these pleasure-seekers came 
back in the evening quite ignorant of the order that had 
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been given since their departure early that morning. 
Ignorance was no excuse. Six of them were shot dead by 
snipers and many were severely wounded. The curfew 
in Duisberg is at present at 8 p.m., and anyone leaving 
his house after that hour, be it even an anxious husband 
fetching the doctor for his wife in child-bed, is liable to be 
shot at sight. Even the windows have to be shut at 
8 p.m., which, during the present heat wave, is an 
additional hardship to those who live in small, crowded 
workmen’s cottages. 

One wishes that the writer of the headlines in the 
Daily Mail the other day, who wrote about the joys of 
life in “‘ Jolly Germany,” could have looked beyond the 
group of profiteers and foreigners of every nationality 
who are battening on the fall of the mark in Berlin, and 
visited the markets of the poorer districts of Germany. 
There he would have seen women weeping because the 
price of bread had gone up so high that they could not 
afford to buy it for their families. Meat, a small quantity 
of which is necessary for the miner and labourer doing 
heavy manual work, is 100,000 marks a pound. Milk is 
15,000 marks a litre, and all other prices are in accordance. 
A tiny picce of soap costs 12,000 marks—it is very bitter 
for those who have always kept their children clean and 
respectable to forgo the last remnants of decency. 
These are the current prices for the third week of July. 
The wages for this week are 200,000 marks a week for 
unskilled labourers, 400,000 for skilled labourers. One 
pound of meat would therefore be a quarter of the latter’s 
whole weekly wage. The writer in the Daily Mail has 
recently been writing on the absurdly low prices of 
German postage, but he makes the mistake of comparing 
them with English prices, according to the value of the 
mark in London. This comparison is theoretic; the 
real test is to compare them with the rate of the weekly 
wage, when postage will be found in comparison very high. 
If that writer in the “* London edition of the Paris Daily 
Mail,” as it has been aptly called, had watched as I have 
the children coming out of school with little legs like 
match sticks and white wistful faces, if he had watched the 
lean, hungry-looking students at the Universities, if he 
had seen, as I have, the woman of gentle breeding slink 
round early in the morning to see if there was anything 
to eat in the garbage pails put out for clearance, if he 
knew anything of the shifts the professional classes are 
being put to to live at all, the difliculties of the smaller 
tradesmen, clerks, governesses, teachers, to keep their 
heads above water, if he went with an unprejudiced mind 
in the tramears in the working-class districts, if, above 
all, he only knew how near the cracking point is, I 
think he would change his views about “ Jolly 
Germany.” All the French are doing is to goad the 
population into a longing for revenge that cannot 
die for generations. Surely the last war might have 
taught the futility of hate as a mainspring of life. It 
cannot buy progress, happiness, civilization, truth or 
righteous dealing. 

This article, which has only been able to touch on the 
fringe of the tragedies which are happening, is not meant 
as a reply to those who say “ Are they suffering and 
starving? Jolly good thing, too; let them starve!” 
There is no answer to that kind of mentality. My article 
is meant rather to stimulate those who say “ Are they 
suffering ? I don’t believe it. Everything is exaggerated,” 
to inquire into the truth for themselves. In 1914 people 
were blind up to August 4th. They shut their eyes and 
refused to believe what was surely coming. And now, 
nine years later, just as certainly, famine, anarchy, pesti- 
lence, war, are coming; and unless something is done to 


5? 


avert them they will be upon us by Christmas, and 
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LORD MILNER’S ESSAYS.—II, 
N his third essay, ‘* The Policy of Labour,’* Lond 
Milner is the friendly critic of the Labour Party 
with an engaging candour that springs from confidence 
He has no fears of a Labour Government and no appre. 
hensions on the score whether Labour is fit to govern 
In the Party’s enthusiasm for Education he sees much 
to commend, but no hope for it ever becoming a greg 
National party so long as it maintains its present attitude 
of indifference, not to say hostility, to the Empire. The 
view that the ‘* burden ” of Empire means the dissipation 
of financial resources otherwise available for the improve. 
ment of social conditions at home Lord Milner soundly 
trounces, and not less trenchantly disposes of Labour’ 
contention that the Empire involves the unjust exploita- 
tion of native races. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his 
followers “‘ should learn to realize what the British 
Empire stands for in the struggle of progressive civilizg. 
tion against the forces which in so many quarters are 
persistently threatening to undermine it.” Though the 
Labour Party has broadened its constitution and basis 
of membership, its policy still bears the narrow stamp of 
its urban origin, as witnessed—says Lord Milner—by 
its persistent and lamentable indifference to the 
decay of agriculture. 

The Party should be prepared to pay enough for the 
products of the soil when properly cultivated so as toafford 
a decent livelihood to all workers connected with the 
land. Whether by a protective tariff or a subsidy is of 
secondary importance. This leads up to a searching dis- 
cussion of what Lord Milner calls Labour’s “ Creed of 
Commercialism,” which is really only another name for 
the Free Trade doctrine of ‘ buying in the cheapest 
market.” Against this creed Lord Milner directs the 
whole dialectical battery of the full-blooded Tariff 
Reformer. How can you, he asks, insist upon cheapness 
and free imports and at the same time demand just 
wages and fair prices in home industries which are 
strangled by foreign competition? With Labour's 
stubborn persistence in following “‘ the will-o’-the-wisp 
of Internationalism ” Lord Milner loses patience. How 
the Labour Party can enthuse over the League of Nations 
and yet in its heart find no place for the League of British 
Nations passes his comprehension. He can think of no 
stronger force than Patriotism for the building up of a 
better social order. 

In “ Internationalism ” Lord Milner can discover no 
security whatever against military or economic aggression 
by foreign nations. But Lord Milner is surely not 
accurate in describing the idea of “* Internationalism ” as 
of Continental origin. Was it not originally a Chartist 
conception, first brilliantly preached by that fervent but 
ill-starred alumnus of Dublin University, James Bronterte 
O’Brien—“ Bronze O’Brien”? How far, indeed, Karl 
Marx did more than give tone and touch to the Chartist 
notion is very doubtful. It was in London that the 
celebrated International Association of Working Men— 
“The First International ’—was formed in 1864 in St 
Martin’s Hall, which stood on the site of the present 
printing and publishing offices of John Bull. With the 
Labour Party’s policy Lord Milner has assuredly dealt 
kindly. Not infrequently, it would seem to the critic, 
the telescope has been, perhaps unwittingly, put to the 
eye that is blind. Surely the chief blemish of Labour 
policy is that up to the present it is definitely and 
avowedly class and sectarian in its objects. If that be 
thought a sweeping statement, it will be found to be 
more than vindicated by a perusal of the Party’s official 
pamphlet, Trade Unionism and Political Action. 








probably sooner. 


* Questions of the Hour, By Viscount Milner, London: Hodder and Stoughton 
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The fourth essay, on “Taxation and Economy,” 
commences with an extract from Macaulay’s famous 
satire on the British public “ in one of its periodical fits of 
morality.” With that as a prelude, Lord Milner 
descends fiercely upon the anti-waste “‘ stunters of 
the summer and autumn of 1921 and their responsi- 
bility for the precipitate retreat of the stampeded 
Government. He leaves us with no lack of examples 
of how “ economy ” was confounded with mere reduction 
of expenditure, and of the many so-called “* economies 
which so aggravated unemployment thai they had to be 
abandoned in order that wages for work done might be 
substituted for the “dole,” nor dearth of instances of 
how in the policy of skin-paring into which the 
Government was hustled we constantly strained at 
mats and swallowed camels. 

While Lord Milner sees no prospect of public expendi- 
ture for many years being much reduced from its present 





appallingly high level, he regards it as essential for social 
security that sufficient new revenue should be raised to 
effect the many costly social reforms which are both 
urgent and overdue. The Labour Party’s proposal to 
raise such revenue by “conscription of wealth” he 
regards as impracticable, and under present economic 
conditions as calculated to defeat its own purpose. As 
the first source from which new revenue is to be tapped, 
Lord Milner looks to the net profits above working and 
capital costs of new State-run enterprises, and postulates 
comprehensive nationalization ” of our most important 
industries. This is “* the surplus wealth for the common 
good” principle of the Labour Party expressed in 
practical terms. Where industries are not nationalized, 
then Lord Milner would introduce the State into them 
as “a sleeping partner,” and would allocate to the 
State a defined proportion of all divisible profits remain- 
ing undistributed after a prescribed maximum dividend 
has been paid to the Ordinary shareholders. ‘‘ Such a 
scheme would involve no interference whatever with the 
conduct of business.” As a new avenue of taxation 
the proposal is worth investigation. But it may be 
respectfully questioned whether Lord Milner has sufli- 
ciently considered the inherent difficulties. 

There is some experience, both at home and abroad, 
of the effect of limiting dividends. The first and 
immediate result is always “‘ watering of stock.” Statu- 
tory gas and water companies whose maximum dividends 
are fixed are usually bound to issue new capital by 
public auction, but this is impracticable in the case of 
an ordinary commercial non-monopoly business. Would 
the maximum dividend be fixed uniformly throughout all 
industries or in reference to each particular industry or 
firm? The whole matter bristles with difficulties of an 
extraordinarily practical kind. What limitations would 
be placed on the amounts of reserve or renewal funds 
to which profits could be diverted before divisible profits 
are computed ? Lord Milner is surely too optimistic in 
thinking “it would require no more inspection of 
accounts than public officials already have the right to 
make and do make for other purposes.” Over the 
financial administration of every joint-stock industrial 
concern bureaucratic control would inevitably have to 
be super-imposed. But is the private partnership, or 
Single-man business, with no capital other than that 
represented by the value of the business assets, to 
escape? If not, what is to be the capital on which 
the maximum dividend would be paid? To determine 
that would involve the creation of a huge new national 
Valuation Department. 


“ec 


The fifth and last essay, styled “Our Undeveloped 
Estate,” is an eloquent and forcible plea, obviously from 
Lord Milner’s heart, for conferring upon all parts of our 

? o 








Empire not merely the blessings of civilized government, 
but the material advantages of economic development. 
In spite of all the immense natural raw-material resources 
of our Crown Colonies and Protectorates, which not 
only we but foreign nations require, in his opinion we 
starve them of the capital necessary for their equip- 
ment for production. Our creditor, the United States 
of America, stands in growing need of certain raw 
materials which she can only get from our “‘ Dependent 
Empire,” and to foster the export of such materials 
to America would help us materially to pay our debt. 
As against the cosmopolitan conception that we have 
no particular concern in or obligations towards the 
Dominions, Lord Milner opposes the view that the 
security and welfare of Great Britain are bound up with 
the maintenance of the British Empire. ‘ Those who, 
in their enthusiasm for a wider world-embracing League, 
are indifferent to the maintenance of the League of 
British Nations, run the risk of throwing away the 
substance for the shadow.” He insists that the strong, 
consistent and unanimous sentiment of the Dominions 
is Home Trade first, Imperial Trade second, Foreign 
Trade third, and argues that Imperial Preference is the 
gateway to these desiderata. 

The book is one which no statesman—indeed, no one 
interested in the future of this country—can afford 
to neglect. Challenging as it is in many of its 
conclusions, it is plainly written so as to provoke 
criticism, especially in regard to its frontal attack on 
crusted conventions and current economic complacencies. 
One of the defects of modern democracy is the general 
disinclination for constructive thought. In this book 
there will be found no lack of stimulus and a wealth of 
ripe experience and information. 

LYNDEN MacassEy,. 


THE ADVENTURE OF 


ISLAND. 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 

O most of us such a phrase as “The Age of 
Romance” calls up pictures of Marco Polo 
trudging overland to Cathay, Columbus at the prow of a 
Spanish galleon, Raleigh spreading his mantle before a 
queen and sailing away to Roanoke. Some extend the 
romantic period down to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries with Cook making a road for us to Australia, 
Vancouver giving us a grip on the Pacific coast of 
North America and far-sighted adventurers saving New 
Zealand by as narrow a margin as that by which we lost 
Hawaii and New Guinea. To many the light of romance 
flickered out when, with the corner-stone of empire 
laid, Rhodes died in South Africa. But if we do 
not see romance in the events of to-day it is for lack 

of perspective. 

The adventure of holding Wrangell Island for the 
British Empire until the world realizes the future import- 
ance of the Arctic has been as romantic as any. This 
undertaking fired the enthusiasm of my men perhaps 
more than it did mine, for my own battle-front was rather 
in the realm of the imagination. I had long realized 
that before I could hope to interest the public, even in 
Wrangell Island, I must get it, however reluctantly, to 
give up its traditional inheritance of misconceptions about 
the very nature of the polar regions. 

By 1920 Fred Maurer, one of the veterans of my third 
expedition, had been through the War and through 
enough of the succeeding peace to be tired of it. He 
was again, like all northern travellers, eager for the 
Arctic, with its winters exhilarating as a cold shower- 
bath, its pure air that stimulates beyond even the 
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intoxication of the middle heights of the Alps; eager, 
too, for discovery and adventure. Maurcr kept begging 
that I should lead another expedition North. 

Lorne Knight, a veteran of even longer polar service, 
was tired of the citics and forests of Oregon, and kept 
begging to go North. 

My knowledge, too, of the developments and prospects 
of aerial transport foreed Wrangell Island upon my 
attention continually. Most people, I know, regarded 
the Polar Ocean as a barrier. In my view it was to 
become a connecting link between Europe and north-east 
Asia. The sea which separates France and Africa after 
all connects them no less. 

It is not twenty years till December since Orville 
Wright first flew at Kittyhawk. In twenty years from 
now all lands will be connected with a network of airways. 
The Atlantic has been crossed and the Polar Sea is tiny 
by comparison. Maurer, Knight and I used to discuss 
the time when it will be convenient—if not vital—for the 
Empire to have a landing-place under its own flag some- 
where on the northern frontier of Asia. In a direct line 
from England across the Pole lay Wrangell Island, a 
British discovery originally, a British territory more 
recently through our own occupation and through Maurer’s 
hoisting of the flag in 1914. At present it is valued 
only by a few, but in a decade it is certain to be coveted 
by the whole world as a way station on one of the Arctic 
flying routes. 

If you look at a Mercator’s map you are tricked into a 
feeling that the north coasts of America, Europe and 
Asia are roughly in a line with each other from east to 
west. But if you examine a globe which correctly simu- 
lates the earth, you find these lands form a horseshoe 
around a body of water only just big enough to be called 
an ocean rather than a sea. Asia lies opposite to 
Europe and America, rather as Africa lies opposite to 
France and Italy. On that whole vast frontier of Soviet 
territory Wrangell is the only red spot. There are many 
better islands, but we have given Spitsbergen to Norway, 
Franz Josef Land belongs to Austria by discovery, Novaya 
Zemlya and the New Siberian islands belong to Russia by 
the very same rights through which we claim Wrangell 
Island—discovery and occupation. It will be convenient, 
at least, in the world of to-morrow to have a radio station 
and air depot at which we can land a hundred miles before 
reaching Asia after flying the Arctic. On a map of the 
world one hundred miles seems but a step, but if you 
conceive it as five times the width of the English Channel 
the distance becomes significant. 

These considerations forced us to action in 1921. We 
did not dare wait either for public opinion or for Govern- 
ment action, for long neglect was already laying Wrangell 
Island open to colonization by any far-sighted foreign 
Power. I accordingly told my men that if they would 
occupy the island I would try to stir up interest at home 
to secure the support which would make that occupation 
effective. They undertook the job, landed on Wrangell 
Island in September, 1921, and have been there ever since. 

The plan was that we would send a party in 1922 to 
relieve those of the four who cared to come south. Un- 
fortunately, in 1922, partly through a change of Govern- 
ment in Canada, the national support we needed and had 
expected was lacking, and there was great difficulty in 
raising money. The resulting delay, combined with the 
specially unfavourable ice-conditions that season, pre- 
vented the ship which eventually sailed from reaching 
the island. 

Crawford, Galle, Knight and Maurer have therefore 
been isolated for two years. We have not had a word 


from them; they have not had a word from us; neither 
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year ago. Two of the men are veterans of my former 
expeditions, who believe as firmly as I do that one good 
hunter can provide food for ten dependents so long as 
his ammunition holds out—and they have Plenty of 
ammunition. However, two years is a long time to }y 
alone on an uninhabited island. They consider themselyes 
engaged in a public service which far-sighted men Should 
appreciate now and which the whole world will apprecigt, 
eventually. They will therefore be unable to understan, 
why they should be neglected. From June until Sep. 
tember, 1922, they probably climbed the highest hills 
every day, watching through their field-glasses for th 
ship that did not come. The ice was there to show them 
that it could not come, and so [ consider that they fac¢q 
cheerfully the winter of 1922-23 because the responsibility 
of their isolation lay with Providence. , 

But it is on the average only one year in twenty thet 
enough ice is driven in between Wrangell and Siberia ty 
bar a ship that wants to approach. The ocean is there. 
fore probably open now, and again they are climbing 
the hills watching for a sail. If none comes they will he 
facing their third Arctic winter, which would make theis 
the longest period of isolation of men without a ship in 
the history of Polar exploration. The only adventure 
comparable is that of Sir John Franklin, whose men had 
two well-found ships which they abandoned at the end 
of the third winter, dying to the last man. 


and 


But a ship has sailed. The ‘Donaldson,’ under command 
of Harold Noice, one of the veterans of my last Polar 
expedition, has left Nome, Alaska, on her 500-mile journey 
north-west to Wrangell Island. We did not announce 
her sailing date and we cannot announce her route. An 
extraordinary action of the Soviet Government has made 
that inadvisable. Just before sailing time Noice received 
a communication from them saying he must cable for 
permission to sail. This permission, the message stated, 
would be granted on condition that he would on his way 
rall at East Cape, Siberia, to pick up a contingent of Red 
Guards to take to Wrangell Island. The Red Guards 
would then confiscate all property of the British party. 
The Soviet attitude is the more extraordinary since it is 
clear (as I have shown in the articles /blished in the 
Spectator of June 9th and 16th) that the british claim to 
the island is strongest, the American second and the 
Russian a very bad third. Had Noice agreed to carry 
the Red Guards to Wrangell they would probably have 
been the first Russians who ever set foot in that island. 

The situation was made more tense by the American 
newspapers publishing a dispatch from Vladivostock, 
saying that an armed Russian expedition was being out- 
fitted there “ for the capture of Wrangell Island.” 

In view of this I cabled to Noice to disregard both the 
newspaper story and the Soviet message. He was to 
assume that a predatory expedition, even if carried out 
by the Russians, would have no effect upon the ultimate 
nationality of Wrangell Island. In case of a real dispute, 
this would doubiless be adjudicated by an International 
Court which would pay attention to discovery, explora- 
tion and occupation. On those grounds the Russians 
have no case. 

Some years there may be considerable interference by 
ice with navigation between Nome and Wrangell, but 
frequently the sea is as open as the Atlantic. With good 
luck the ‘ Donaldson’ may return to Nome any time after 
August 20th, bringing such of the island party as can be 
spared from the work going on there. The returning 
party will then have a story to tell that will rank with the 
most romantic in Arctic history. Should Soviet troops 
really intervene, or should ice prevent the ship from 
reaching the island, there may be complications of 





has been possible. 


Their supplies probably gave out a 


adventure and tragedy which no one can now foretell. 
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THE POLECAT IN DEVONSHIRE. 

THEN I asked an old Devonshire gamekeeper 
\ whether he remembered the polecat he looked 
air of enlightenment, 


at me uncertainly, then, with an 
cat 


proceeded to describe a peculiar sort of grey 
with a stub tail and a remarkably broad head. Cats of 
this description were found upon Dartmoor in a wild 
state a quarter of a century ago. What they were, or 
how they got there, nobody seems to know. In the case 
of the true polecat, anybody desiring information must 
inquire about the “Fitchie.” It is a word that will 
loosen the tongue of every old-fashioned keeper in the 
West. 

People frequently ask why trapping does not keep 
rabbits down satisfactorily. The reason is this : trapping, 
though effective for the time being, destroys too many of 
the rabbit’s natural enemies, thus upsetting Nature’s 
balance, with the usual disastrous consequences. A single 


polecat can work a mile or two of hedgerow in a night, and | 


few rabbits indeed will so much as re-enter for many 
weeks to come a burrow through which he has passed. 
But in this respect, as in many others, the trapper has 
brought about a notable change. Stoats and “ vairies,” 
though still found, are comparatively rare, and the 
redoubtable polecat, fiercest of his order, deadliest enemy 
of rodents great and small, is making what bids fair to be 
his last stand against total extinction. 

Yet as recently as ten years ago he was tolerably 
plentiful in many parts of Devon and Cornwall. When 


watching quietly in lonely glades for woodpigeons or | 


badgers one caught frequent glimpses of him as _ he 
pursued his black business in and out of the brakes and 
burrows. Once seen in the wild state he is not easily 
forgotten. His personality is impressive, and after 
observing his silent, deadly methods, and the ferocity and 


purposefulness displayed by him at every turn, one 
ceases to wonder at the paralysing terror which he 
inspires in his victims. 

So widely does the polecat, or “ fitchet,” differ 
from the stoat that confusion is nearly impossible. 
Not only is he double the other's size, but the 
colour and markings of the two species are quite 


distinct, and under no conceivable cireumstances could 
the dark, badger-coloured coat of the polecat be mis- 
taken for the stoat’s rich chestnut and _ flower-like 
whiteness. In character and general habits they are 
closely akin, save that the stoat subsists exclusively upon 
animal fare, whereas the larger variety appreciates a 
lighter diet now and again, being, for example, execed- 
ingly fond of honey when obtainable. He is also said to 
bea fisherman ; this, however, is open to question. True, 
he haunts river banks a great deal, but so do other 
preying animals, and I am inclined to think that frogs 
and the abundant rodent life attract him there rather 
than his taste for fish. 

The most savage bit of his hunting that I ever saw 
took place one midsummer afternoon on the edge of a 
cornfield. I was after rabbits at the time, walking 
quietly alongside a wild and overgrown hedgerow, where 
the sparse growth of the headland had been nibbled bare 
in patches by sharp little teeth. There was a sudden 
rush and scramble ahead, but I could see nothing. 
Something rm past to the ditch, where grew an old 
pollard, and i 1 .ked ahead, expecting to see the rabbit 
pass an open place above which was a large burrow. It 
did not appear, however, and I was advancing cautiously 
when movement upon a higher level caught my cye. A 
big brown rat was scrambling up the old pollard scarcely 
ten yards away, unaware, it would seem, of my proxi- 
mity. He reached the earthy, moss-grown crown, faced 





about, and looked down, watching his back track 
intently. 

Ile was an casy mark, of course, but his behaviour 
puzzled me, and I hung fire. I could see the ditch more 
clearly now, and there next moment appeared a polecat, 
silent-footed and lean, hot on the trail of somebody. 
Even then in the excitement of a close chase the cold- 
blooded calculation of the beast was uncanny. He did not 
over-run the scent an inch. The rat had evidently taken 
a long jump before beginning to climb, for some three 
fect from the tree the pursuer stopped, sniffed about, then 
sat erect upon his haunches, peering everywhere. Then 
he caught sight of the fugitive, and darted up the tree 
quicker than thought. There was a brief scuffle, a 
squeal or two, then down they came, landing in a confused 
heap in the long grass. 

When I got there the fitchet had laid hold of his formid- 
able antagonist behind the ear, and was shaking him as 
a dog might have done. He jumped off at my approach, 
spitting like an angry cat, and watched the post-mortem 
from the bank a few feet away. The rat was an unusually 
fine specimen of his kind, with tusks like a walrus, and 
would have given a good account of himself against almost 
any other antagonist. He was quite dead, his brain 
having been laid bare in the most approved style. 
Incidentally, the brain is the only part of a rat considered 
edible by most wild hunters. Thus many rodents must 
necessarily go to satisfy the hunger of one stoat or polecat. 

Like the skunk, though in a minor degree, he is 
armed with a poisonous secretion, which he does not 
hesitate to use when provoked. The odour is peculiarly 
offensive, and adheres to clothes or boots with incredible 
tenacity. For this reason other hunting animals fight 
shy of him, and never eat his flesh save in the last 
extremity of hunger. In connexion with this point, 
however, I venture to tell a curious story. Few people 
will credit it, but I have been assured of its truth none 
the less. 

A pack of foxhounds were trotting along a quict 
Cornish lane when a polecat, intent upon its own hunting 
and, therefore, blind to all else, suddenly flashed from a 
wayside burrow into the very midst of the pack. There 
was a gencral scramble at it, of course, but one hound 
snapped it up, and scarcely realizing what he had got hold 
of, actually bolted it whole and alive. He might prefer- 
ably have swallowed a scorpion, one would have thought, 
but no ill effects were suffered—or so the story goes. 

The untiring activity of this animal is not his least 
remarkable characteristic. Owners of polecat ferrets, which 
differ little in the main from the wild variety, can vouch 
for the enormous distances that one of these animals can 
cover in a very short space of time. When rabbiting 
once on the Torridge my ferret—a polecat—slipped out 
unobserved, and was picked up an hour later a good twa 
miles away. Assuming that it had been working hedge- 
rows all the way, as was probably the case, this 
was an extraordinary performance. I owned another 
of the same strain that would hold a rabbit in the open 
almost like a terrier. When put to ground, if anything 
was there he would locate it instantly, no matter how big 
the burrow might be; nor would he again show his nose 
until all the inmates had been accounted for. He was 
invaluable for all kinds of work, being fast and thorough, 
but, unfortunately, a bite from a rat proved fatal to him 
when still at his best. The same polecat had a strong 
predilection for sweet cake. 
amusement by annexing a large 
dropped from a luncheon basket, 
into the nearest hole. 

Once only, and then by accident, have I found a litter of 
young polecats, This, again, happened when I was rabbit« 


He once caused considerable 
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stalking—a very profitable pastime, by the way, affording 


unique opportunity for Nature study. Moving quictly 
round an immense furze-brake, I saw something which 
looked like a great black snake twisted into knots lying 
in a little grassy opening half a gunshot ahead. This in 
due course unrolled, and proved to be several small, 
snakelike creatures playing together, and, to my delight, 
I soon saw that they were in very truth fitchets, lean, 
sinuous little things, about twelve inches long, mostly 
neck and tail, as far as could be seen. Their gambols 
were curious, and not a little uncanny. Unfortunatcly, 
however, they did not long allow me the pleasure of 
watching them. I did nothing wittingly to betray myself, 
but suddenly they appeared to become aware of my 
presence. There was a startled sputtering, a flurry of 
black and white, and, quick as light, they trickled away 
into the bracken. 

When I reached the place nothing was to be seen, but 
suggestive rustlings guided me to a large mound over- 
grown with brake fern and brier. This proved to be a 
pile of age-old brushwood faggots, cut years before and 
never removed, and here doubtless was the young 
savages’ nursery. The parents were close at hand, it 
appeared, and these announced their presence by a loud, 
angry hissing as I came up. This they maintained all 
the time I was there, creeping sometimes to my very fect 
under cover of the thick blackberry growth. I left them 
undisturbed, but, as usually happens in such cases, I 


never saw them again, Dovuctas Gorpon. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EveLtyn WRENCH. 


N R. CALVIN COOLIDGE’S accession to the office of 
President, as a result to Mr. Harding’s death, has 
caused an entirely new political situation in the United 
States, and apparently one which is by no means 
unfavourable to the Republicans. Three weeks ago, as I 
indicated in these notes, the political situation was, to 
say the least of it, obscure, and it was generally anticipated 
that Mr. Harding would have been defeated unless the 
unforeseen had occurred. But to-day, as the Washington 
correspondent of the Observer remarks, “* with Mr. Coolidge 
now in the White House, the Republican Party has a 
clean slate and a new leader.” The new “silent” 
President has had an extraordinarily favourable Press 
so far, and there seems every likelihood that he will be 
re-nominated in ten months’ time. Should President 
Coolidge show any inclination to enter into “ European 
entanglements” he would probably have to face the 
opposition of a section of his party under the leadership 
of Senator Hiram Johnson, the out-and-out “ isolationist.” 
The two most formidable candidates for the Democratic 
nomination appear to be Senator Oscar Underwood of 
Alabama and Mr. McAdoo. There remains the enigma 
of Heary Ford. Will he try for the Democratic nomina- 
tion or will he emulate Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt and appeal 
to the American people as a third party candidate ? 
* * * ca 
Nothing better illustrates the difference between the 
mental “ complex” of the English-speaking peoples and 


— 

. . — — 

to the French capital from the United States ang the 
British Dominions more than the French attitude towards 


the whole subject. 
* ae * 


During the present tourist season there have been g 
number of “episodes”?; American visitors have on 
several occasions protested against Black French citizen 
—it must be recollected that certain of the French colonies 
elect their own coloured deputies and send them ty 
Parliament in Paris—frequenting public restaurants 
and places of amusement accompanied by white women, 
Last week a scene was caused by the expulsion from g 
night dancing establishment in Montmartre of two prinegg 
from Dahomey—one of France’s West African depen. 
dencies. So bad has the situation become that the Frene) 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has issued a statement request. 
ing foreign tourists to respect “our customs and our 
laws ”’ should they find “* men of colour from the French 
colonies sitting near them.” It is doubtless the French 
attitude towards “ colour” which makes it difficult {oy 
many Frenchmen to understand why so much fuss has 
been made concerning the utilization of black troops in 
Germany. 


9? 


* x a * 

At the beginning of this week one of the last strong. 
holds of the twelve-hour day capitulated, when eight. 
hour shifts were introduced into the works of the United 





| 


} 
| 


| 


| public attention for many months in America. 





that of the Latin races than their respective attitudes to | 
the “‘ colour” question, as all travellers throughout the 
British Empire, in North and South America and in the | 
French Colonies are aware. 


States Steel Corporation at Gary, Pittsburgh and else. 
where. Thus ends a controversy which has occupied 
At a 
moment when the cight-hour is steadily winning its way 
in the United States the Trades Unions in New South 
Wales have been meeting and are making a number of 
demands on their State Legislature. Among them area 
statutory 44-hour week for any industry; a universal 
Saturday half-holiday ; annual holidays for all workers 
on full pay; better protection for female workers, and 
the provision of proper lunch and rest rooms, and the 
protection of girls from doing a man’s work for a woman's 
rate of pay. 
- . * * 


Mr. Woodsworth, member for Central Winnipeg in 
the Canadian Parliament, has received, according to 
Reuter, an intimation from Mr. Arthur Henderson that 
it is proposed to hold a British Empire Labour Conference 
next year during the Exhibition. One of the anticipated 
results is the formation of a Labour political organization 
for the whole Empire. A gathering together and inter- 
mingling of the Labour men from all parts of the British 
Empire should be all to the good, and have the effect of 
broadening the outlook of those who attend, 

* * - * 


The lines 


* Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones,” 


might well be applied to some of those no doubt well- 
intentioned persons who desire to take across the 
Atlantic the remains of General Oglethorpe, the founder 
of Georgia, who is believed to lie buried at Cranham, 
Essex. In the case of the search for the remains of 
Princess Pocahontas at Gravesend two months ago, 
which brought forth a rebuke from Lord Curzon at the 
time, the fact that Pocahontas was born in North America 
must be remembered, and hence had her remains been 
discovered quite a good case for their removal could 
have been made. No such argument applies in the case 
of General Oglethorpe. Of his long life only ten years 
were spent in the American colonies. It is interesting 


Exactly why there is so | to learn from the Daily Mail that he was a strong opponent 


little “‘ colour’ prejudice in France, for instance, is a | of negro slavery and a determined Prohibitionist. Another 


subject which could not be dealt with adequately in these | ** Empire-builder 


*” whose birthplace in France has 


notes; the fact remains that nothing surprises visitors | become quite a shrine for transatlantic visitors, in this 
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case from Canada, is that of Montcalm, where a party 
of Canadian pilgrims have been paying tribute to one of | 
the founders of their country. 

nt ae re aK 

A correspondent in Quebee sends me the following 
comments on the recent references to the sale of liquor 
in that Province which appeared in these notes :— 

“To the average Englishman the word ‘liquor’ means alcoholic 
drink of every kind. But in the Quebec liquor law it means only 
spirituous liquor, as whisky, brandy, &c. And the word ‘saloon’ 
at 


+, the average Englishman means the common public-house, and 
t Bo 
Which 





he will, therefore, think that Quebec has got rid of that. \ 
js simply not the case. Ihe situation regarding the question as 
you deal with it is as follows: With regard to spirituous liquor, 
the Quebee liquor law places it in the control of Government 
controlled shops. But that does not eliminate heavy sales and 
heavy drinking. 

When I say that I live only twenty miles from the United 
States border —— well, I need say no more. Regarding the saloon 


being eliminated, I fear you have not quite got tbe full facts. The 
situation is as follows: Drinking-places, ‘taverns,’ abound. 


They, of course, are licensed and controlled by the Government, 
but they are allowed any quantity of beer and wine. Fewer 
taverns do not mean less drinking, not by any manner of means 
—you can get as much as you like. These taverns are just the 
common English public-house given another name. ‘The situation 
is not as bad as when there was no control, but it is far from ideal 
now. And, in addition, we are not helping our friends in the States 
to win their fight. ‘These border towns of Quebec are a sort of 
clearing centre for liquor to the States.” 
* Me * x 

A significant paragraph appeared in the Press last 
week, to the effect that on an election platform at 
Monaghan for the first time in Irish history Orangemen 
and Roman Catholics met together, the occasion being 
that of an address by President Cosgrave. The meeting 
was composed of both Orangemen and Sinn Feiners. 
Optimism is a quality which it is as well to banish when 
dealing with Irish affairs, but we can at least hope that 
this gathering may be the harbinger of saner times. 


Che Spectator. 
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A postcard addressed to the Manager, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, will bring full information as 
to the terms of Life Membership, which is, in fact, a 
standing order for the paper on favourable terms, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
es 

AND GREAT BRITAIN: 

AMERICAN CRITICISM. 
[Zo the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sirn,—In case you have not seen some recent numbers of the 
New York Outlook I am enclosing extracts from articles which 
deal with the problem of the Ruhr. The Outlook has all 
along taken the French side, arguing that England’s attitude 
is simply one of business. One article refers to you by name 
as putting this matter of business ** with the Englishman’s 
customary moral earnestness over a matter that concerns his 
material worth.” Another criticism is that, while England 
is concerned that France should “ change her spirit,” not a 
word is said by Mr. Strachey and journalists of all political 
faiths “about a change of spirit in Germany ” and “ not a 
word about any real effort on the part of Germany to repair 
The result of this is that 


” 


FRANCE AN 


the damage she has wrought.” 
American interests are said to be * not the same as Britain’s, 
and that if the United States must choose between England’s 
policy of business and France’s policy of justice and security, 
“it is to our interest to choose the latter.’ I should much 








like you to discuss these two articles, which appeared in the 
Outlook for July 18th and 25th.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. H. Grirritra THomas 
(iormerly Principal of Wycliffe liall, Oxford), 
129 Maplewood Avenue, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa, U.S.A. 
[It is very difficult to argue with, and much more difficult 


to convince, the man who suspects your motives. We 
believe that we are perfectly sincere in condemning the 
French policy because it is not in accordance with the 


tolerance which for at least two hundred years has been the 
British policy towards beaten nations. At the same times 
it is true that Englishmen are much concerned about their 
trade. We live on trade and on nothing else, and we are 
probably not mistaken in attributing the delay in our national 
recovery—and not only the delay but the actual setback 
which appears in the recent trade returns—to the confusion 
in Europe caused by French policy. Although we do not 
expect the New York Outlook to accept our arguments we 
should like to make two remarks on this subject. The 
first is that when trade thrives among nations it is largely 
because there are peaceful conditions which promote general 
confidence. Flourishing trade postulates peace. We cannot 
aim at one without aiming at the other. Our second remark 
is that, in circumstances where we can hardly demand a 
verdict in favour of our motives on the precise issue presented 
to us, we are justified in pointing to collateral evidence 
which indicates the spirit in which we wish to act. Such 
collateral evidence may be found in the proposal of the British 
Government that if the French will accept our proposals and 
leave the Ruhr we shall be willing to remit the money owed 
to us by our Allies. This surely suggests that the mercenary 
English are willing to give up a great deal for the sake of 
peace. France, on the other hand, whose policy the Outlook 
describes as “ just,” is not willing to give up anything, and 
so far as we can judge from M. Poincaré’s latest speeches 
is not willing even to pay what she owes.—Eb. Spectator.] 
INCONSISTENCY IN THE NOTE TO 
FRANCE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The satisfaction I experience in reading the British 
Note is modified by an apparent thinness in the important 
Clause No. 83, in which we try to maintain our consistency. 
The occupation of Diisseldorf and Duisberg, to which we 
agreed, is stated to have been in the nature of an act of war; 
not of an act justified by the Treaty, but a reversion to war 
or a threat of war due to German breaches of the Treaty ; 
a supersession of the Treaty by a threat of war. This act is 
said to have been justified on the ground that the German 
failures to carry out the Treaty included failure in matters 
which had nothing to do with reparations. What were these 
matters and did they justify a threat of war, apart from 
failure in reparations, which admittedly did not ? 

I think many of your readers would like to know. The 
French Press will probably devote some attention to this 
point. The French Press has coolly, over and over again, 
asserted its right to occupy whatever portion of Germany 
it thinks fit on the ground that Germany has deliberately 
failed to carry out the Treaty in the matter of reparations— 
a cynical disregard of Treaty provisions. ‘The question is 
whether we are tarred with the same brush in the matter of 
Diisseldorf, Duisberg and Ruhrort.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H., B. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—Will the Spectator allow an American to make a few 
comments on Mr. Strachey’s admirable article in the July 7th 
issue on “ Mr. Page: America and Britain’? ? I am led 
to ask for this privilege for two main reasons ; first, because 
the ideals of the editor of the Spectator and of those who 
associate themselves with these ideals are quite necessary 
and secondly, 


AN 


if a real rapprochement is to be achieved ; 
because I see, as an American who earnestly desires a better 
feeling between America and England, insuperable obstacles 
in the way of more cordial relations. As an American I must 
confess that England is for the moment more magnanimous 
than is America, and that this latest manifestation, the 
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memorial to Mr. Page, was a really splendid symbol of English 
good will. The memorial, of course, was more than apprecia- 
tion for the late Ambassador, and was, in fact, an expression 
of the gratitude of English men and women for the services 
given by American men and women during an extremely 
acute period of the War. The memorial is placed in West- 
minster Abbey, and at the dedicatory exercises the English 
people were represented by their highest personages and 
most noble characters. The eulogist was Lord Grey ot 
Fallodon, a statesman who is well and favourably known 
on this side. In every phase of the dedication one saw the 
earnest desire for good will and friendship. 

But how did America receive this message ?_ Brief descrip- 
tions of the ceremony in the Abbey were published in the papers 
of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, but in Chicago, even 
in the Tribune, only such mention was made as is usually 
made of unimportant European news. In the Pacific Coast 
cities the matter was ignored entirely. If, therefore, weil- 
meaning Englishmen were hoping that their expression of 
gratitude would evoke a corresponding expression from this 
side, then the painful truth that the Abbey ceremony was a 
failure must be recorded. This failure is due in part to the 
lack of interest in the late Ambassador, for, whatever Mr. 
Page’s gifts may have been, he never touched the popular 
imagination. This indifference was not due to either Irish 
or German influence, but was an attitude of mind which had 
its inception and whole strength in the native American 
group. Mr. Page, therefore, as a medium for Anglo-American 
understanding, was undoubtedly the poorest mean that 
could be taken. But when one considers that Lord Grey 
placed the memorial beyond the simple device of an honour 
to an individual and did in fact extend the hand of fellowship 
to the whole American nation, it might be assumed that the 
splendid symbol would have been accepted in a better spirit. 
On the part of many Americans this is a cause of present 
chagrin—and future despair. We, of course, know that Mr. 
Strachey and those who are walking in his vision are doing 
much to bind the English-speaking nations. We know, also, 
that under present conditions this desideratum is as distant 
now as it was during the days of our Civil War, and that no 
overtures from England will be likely to change this situation. 
And the American attitude, and I think this fact is hardly 
realized by even such well-informed men as Mr. Strachey, is 
tue to the accentuated nationalism of native Americans. 
This group, by far the largest and most influential in America, 
is so jealous of our national integrity that it cannot receive 
even ordinary courtesies without suspecting ulterior motives. 

As to the other causes which breed distrust, and even hatred, 
it is not necessary to make extended mention at this time. 
Well-informed Englishmen know full well the peculiarities 
of our many racial groups, and among these groups are those 
who bear an age-old grudge against England. Time may 
dispel them, and then again the events of a future time may 
rekindle old and torpid animosities. But even if we discount 
these elements we must always keep in mind our distinctly 
national group. It is this group which is freest from prejudice 
and also the most prone to gauge accurately the policies of 
other nations. When, therefore, it sees England disregarding 
the advice of such zealous peace advocates as Mr. Strachey, 
and circumventing peace conventions by expending millions 
of money on Singapore, it naturally inquires why a friendly 
nation adds to the war menace by erecting war defences. 
We understand your grievous unemployment, your enormous 
tax burdens, your loss of world trade, and deeply sympathize 
with the trials and difficulties which these conditions entail. 
Why, therefore, should it be deemed necessary or expedient 
to flout the good opinion of a nation which at heart desires 
that you should maintain your place as a contented and 
prosperous nation ? 

To the editor of the Spectator I must make apology for 
writing at this length. The matter of more cordial relations 
is such a fruitful and engrossing theme that I think the state- 
ment of an interested American may be of some value, more 
particularly when this view does not coincide with the usual 
run of American opinion, or at least that American opinion 
which must accommodate itself to the courtesies of formal 
cecasions, and which sometimes finds expression in English 
periodicals. ‘This latter is not American opinion, and if well- 
meaning Englishmen are accepting it as such then it is little 
wender that Anglo-American relations are so frequently 


—<—$—$—$—$——— 
strained. We, on the other hand, are in the same diffic 
regards English opinion. Only the educated classes 
touch with English affairs, and quite frequently their 
of information are of such doubtful integrity that the 
man withholds judgment simply because of lack of 
his source of supply. To those Americans who read Engiis, 
reviews the case is somewhat different. We know that thes: 
periodicals are reaching out to the intellectual Classes, and» 
must in necessity appeal to the intelligence rather than to the 
emotions of their public. As Mr. Strachey says, we do not 
condemn you because of your State Church, your peerage, oy 
your lack of a decimal system, but we do hope to see the ee 
when the altruists of both countries can meet on common 
ground and without the feeling that behind this great demo. 
cratic movement there lurk these old and archaic systems _ 
Iam, Sir, &c., James P. Loring, 

22 Chestnut Strect, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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BRITISH PARTIES AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—It may be of interest to your readers to point out that, 
whereas the Labour Party’s attitude on the Ruhr agrees 
pretty nearly with the Government’s, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald supports Mr. Baldwin, the Socialists are in fayoy 
of the complete withdrawal of the British Army of Occupation, 
and so appear to be in more accord with Lord Birkenhead, 
though doubtless for very different reasons. They no doubt 
realize that the centre of gravity of the British Empire— 
numerically, commercially, geographically and_ politically 
lies outside Europe and will move further away from Europe 
as time goes on. In these circumstances a kind of Monrye 
Doctrine policy, such as was in the main pursued from 
Canning to Lord Salisbury, is the sefest for the Empire, as it 
is for America, and would doubtless be found in the long run 
to lead most surely to world peace, for in international affairs 
the surest way to peace is to mind one’s own business, 

Etrianva, Hornyold Road, Malvern. ¥F. T. W. Lewis. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION, 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.|} 

Sir,—Mr. Kiddy’s financial notes are always good and very 
much appreciated, but his remarks in last weck’s Spectator 
as to the necessity for taking off our coats and competing in 
grim earnest for trade—domestic and export—ought to 
command general notice and respect, especially from the 
business community and the Labour Party. The present 
depression in trade is largely ascribed to the Ruhr problem, 
but if this problem were solved to-morrow it would not solve 
all our difficulties by a long way. Our chief difliculty is that 
our cost of production is too high, and we cannot sell on the 
basis of such high costs. In my branch of the woollen trade 
it costs to-day 2d. per Ib. to dye black against 3d. before the 
War, and everything else is in proportion. Coal, which cost 
5s. 3d. in 1914, costs 16s. to-day. Wages are two and a-half 
times as high as in 1914, and our overhead expenses, whieh 
are also proportionately higher, have to be spread over 
forty-eight hours instead of fifty-five and a-half hours. We 
are not allowed to buy our dyewares in the cheapest market, 
being asked to pay 2s. 8d. per lb. to our Government for 
what we could—if allowed—buy abroad at 2s. 

This comparative dearness is caused in the latter case by 
Protective legislation, in the former by a maintenance of an 
artificially high level of wages, bolstered up by our system 
of paying doles and by the working of the Trade Disputes 
Act. Iam not in favour of low wages as such, but it is folly 
to maintain an artificially high rate which will not allow ws 
to sell what we produce. We have machinery standing as a 
consequence, and then go in for unprofitable relief work, 
or, still worse, paying doles. At a reasonable, not necessarily 
pre-War level of wages, it ought to be possible in twelve 
months’ time—probably absorb all unemployed 
workers who are really willing and capable of being employed, 
which does not by any means include all those who are 
described as “ unemployed.” Cost of living would soon show 
a corresponding fall; but it cannot now in the nature of 
things precede a fall in wages, for the cost of everything is 
chiefly made up of wages in one form or another.—I am, 
Sir, &e., EpwWarD BECKER 
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FACSIMILES OF MASTERPIECES. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Gir,—lt was, I believe, Cardinal Newman who said that it is 
pert by the thoughtful contemplation of all that is best in art 
that we can attain to any real degree of appreciation of what 
art might mean to us. Since it is, of course, impossible that 
al that is greatest in pictorial art should ever find its way to 
oar shores, and for many impecunious lovers of art to indulge 
in foreign travel, I have long thought that it should be possible 
to study here what would be, I suppose, the best substitute 
for the great originals themselves in the form of a national 
wllection of really good facsimiles, which should consist of a 
series of exact reproductions of all those acknowledged master- 
pieces to see which one must “ journey in far lands.” Even 
“La Gioconda ” is, I believe, known to many quite genuine 
jovers of the beautiful only through the medium of cheap 
photogravures, or of Pater’s marvellous description ; and yet 
to reproduce it by some such process as that employed witi 
such suceess by the Medici Society would, I suppose, cost not 
twenty pounds. 

The late Sir Henry Howorth proposed a somewhat similar 
scheme only a few weeks before he died, in the columns of 
one of our weekly papers. I venture to suggest that it would 
be not inappropriate to commemorate the work of this great 
scholar, whose learning was only equalled by his versatility, 
hy the establishment of a fund for the endowment of a collec- 
tion of this description, which would, I feel sure, meet a very 
real need at a very small cost !—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. S. C. Copeman, F. 

Guards’ Club, Brook Street, W. 

[But how large a gallery would be needed? A collection 
of photographs of pictures in foreign galleries made by 
Sir Robert Witt, 82 Portman Square, W.1, may be seen by 
all bona-fide students on application to the Secretary. This 
collection is much used and is practically public. Also at the 
National Portrait Gallery there is a collection of photographs 
of almost all portraits that are not in the Gallery.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


IGNORANCE OF THE ANCIENTS ABOUT 
SAILING. 


[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 


A.Scot. 





your reviewers lately for information about the precise 
degree of knowledge that the Greeks and Romans had of 
managing ships. It seems to be universally accepted that they 
simply sailed before a fair wind, and that when the winds 
were contrary they anchored or rowed. It is certainly 
astonishing that they never discovered—if they really never 
did diseover—how a boat could be sailed to windward, 
their knowledge in ail other spheres was so thorough and 
so acute. Most people say that the ancients did not care 
to experiment, as they disliked the sea and generally hauled 
their ships out of the water at the end of every summer. 
But this seems to me to be no explanation. No doubt they 
hated bad weather, but they were quite ready to meet 
it and to go through it. A summer storm in the Mediter- 
ranean can be terrific, as all who have been through one 
know. Greeks and Romans must have frequently endured 
the sort of thing that St. Paul so vividly described. Why, 
then, did they not discover—or did they discover—how to 
sail “on a wind”? I had been hoping that some scholar would 
enlighten me, but so far I have seen no response in the 
Speciaior.—I am, Sir, &c., NAUTILUS. 


REASON, SPELLING AND GRAMMAR, 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sin,—Mr. Frank Jones, in one of the spirited lectures which 
he has lately been delivering on the use and abuse of English, 
appealed for a general cutting down of the rules of grammar 
in teaching children. He pointed out that speech was 
invented by man for his own convenience, and that there- 
fore man ought to be the master and not the victim of it. 
No rule should be laid before a child without an accompany- 
The fact that Mr. Jones thought it necessary 
a great deal of teaching is still done 


ing reason. 
to say this suggests that 
very irrationally. 

I suppose that things have greatly improved since my 
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childhood—but perhaps they have not. 
trying to commit spelling and grammatical rules to memory 
by rote. I was never given a reason for anything. For 
example, a master in my first private school informed me 
that only very vulgar little boys spelt “ handkerchiet ” 
without a “dd.” I made up my mind not to be vulgar; 
but unfortunately I could not afterwards remember whether 
the vulgarity consisted in inserting a “d” or leaving it out. 
It was not till years later that I discovered of my own accord 
thet there was such a thing as a kerchief and that you might 
have one to use either round your neck or in your hand, 
The discovery that my old enemy which had tripped me up 
so often was a kerchief to be used in the hand was a revela 
tion. If the master had put me in possession of that simple 
fact I should obviously have been fortified against all further 
mistakes. For I submit that the child is quite exceptional 
who wants to spell “ hand” without a “d.” Is it possible 
that this kind of thing still goes on ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


T distinctly remember 


THE CHILD AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Much time has elapsed since the publication of the 
letter in re the Child and the Gramophone Records. Though 
belated, the following facts may shed a little light on the 
matter, My elder boy was born in the wilds of the Gran 
Chaco. When two years of age he received a box of thirty-six 
bricks, on which were depicted in various colours the twenty- 
six alphabetical and the ten number symbols. All sides of 
the cubes were covered, so that each letter-sign and each 


| number-sign occurred six times, but the symbol O appeared 


on twelve blocks, six times as letter, six times as figure. 

The boy was taught to recognize and pick out these O's. 
This he did in a most surprising manner. The bricks might 
be placed in any position, so that this particular symbol might 
be visible or hidden, at the top or bottom, at the back or 
front, at the right side or the left; but at the word, “ Pick 
out O,” his little fingers quickly and unerringly moved to the 
right bricks. On the way home, when two and a-half years 
old,he was a source of great entertainment to the officers and 
passengers. We considered the phenomenon to be indicative 


| of latent mathematical power, and gently discouraged its 
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exercise at that tender age, fearing abnormal development and 


Sir,—I was interested by the plaintive request of one of | injurious mental effects. I may add that this early promise 
. oA | 


was later fulfilled, for both as schoolboy and as enginecr’s 

apprentice he excelled in mathematical subjects.—I am, 

Sir, &c., R. J. Hunt. 
Gran Chaco Mission. 


HOLIDAY READING. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—I have been patiently waiting for some more redoubtable 
Goliath to arise to champion the cause of the poor Philistines, 
but, as Modesty—which is one of the many natural virtues 
of us Philistines—has prevented anyone from putting himself 
forward, I must take on this heavy responsibility myself, only 
begging to be allowed to clothe myself in the armour of 
anonymity. 

Now for my challenge: I herewith maintain that the vast 
majority of those who have contributed to the recent correspon- 
dence in the Specialor regarding ‘‘ Holiday Reading” have 
compiled lists of books which they feel they ought to wish to 
take with them on their helidays, and not of those without 
which their holidays would be ruined. Perhaps an Epictetus 
or pocket Horace will be packed into the trunk as passports 
into the country of the Hybrows—I mean Hebrews—but is 
there no Dickens, Ian Hay, or even a Strand Magazine secreted 
in the handbag with which to while away the time until that 
desirable land is reached ? 

As becomes a worthy son of Philistia, I will be frank about 
my own misdeeds. I am going to take the following books 
with me on my holidays :—Tom Jones and Martin Chuzzlewit. 
My wife, who, I often fear, has reactionary tendencies, is 
taking Motley’s Dutch Republic (we are going to Belgium, and 
she wishes to enjoy the local colour) and How to Look at 
Pictures (as a preparation for Bruges, Antwerp, &c.). My 


eldest children (aged 114 and 10 years) have not expressed 
any wishes so far, but I am quite certain that if I suggested a 
bound volume of The Boy’s Own Paper and Litile Folks the 
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suggestion would be met with acclamations of approval. 


tual requirements. 
Book would have no interest for her. 


There, Sir, you have the frank confessions of a Philistine. 
But, lest this shameless admission may tempt others to cast 
away their intellectual pabulum and become Bolshevists in 
the state of Philistia (filling their trunks with the more lurid 


works of melodramatic fiction), I will end this letter with the 


information that I have given my newsagent instructions to 


send me the Spectator every weck.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GoLiatl. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
§1r,—The correspondence in your pages regarding “ Holiday 
Reading” recalls a remark of Charles Fox when it was 


suggested to him that “a certain spot in the grounds of 


St. Anne’s would be a charming place for dawdling a morning 
away with a book: ‘“ Yes, very,” replied Fox, “ but why 
with a book ? ’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Headington, Oxford. Constance E. BEVAN. 


VISITORS FROM THE DOMINIONS. 


[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 


Sir,—I am pleased to learn from the letter in your issue of 


August 4th that the Publicity Controller for the Exhibition 
states that there will be no fear of inefficiency or unduly high 
tariffs in London hotels next summer and that hundreds of 
thousands are expected to arrive from our Overseas Dominions. 
I trust I shall not be considered guilty of offending good taste 
if I confess to a certain amount of scepticism concerning such 
assurances. The public are beginning to realize what the 
functions of a Publicity Controller are, and we do require 
something more tangible than mere assurances. The question 
I should like answered, not necessarily by the Publicity 
Controller, is, what is London’s hotel and boarding-house 
capacity ? and can the hundreds of thousands which the 
Publicity Officer expects to arrive be accommodated without 
“ausing undreamt of harassment and annoyance? What 
about accommodating the overflow? These are crucial 
questions which it would be criminal to leave to chance. 
Apologizing for having to trespass upon your space once more. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., Jas. STUART. 
Brechin, N.B. 


WRANGELL ISLAND. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I have been greatly interested in Dr. Stefansson’s 
narrative of the exploration and occupation of Wrangell 
Island. He seems to establish his point that the British 
claim to the island is the best claim, provided it is true 
that in the case of an island which is normally uninhabited 
the lapse of five years without fresh exploration or occupation 
invalidates any previous claim. Dr. Stefansson says that a 
period of five years is usually held to be the right interpretation 
of international law on the subject. I cannot, however, 
find anything in international law which would bear this 
interpretation. Perhaps he or some international lawyer 
could say where the relevant passages occur.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. G, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—May we ask you to allow us to appeal through your 
columns for assistance in carrying on and extending the 
work of the National Library for the Blind? From a 
modest beginning over forty years ago the Library, which 
is free to all blind readers, has grown until at Westminster 
and the Northern Branch at Manchester there are some 
$2,000 volumes in Braille and Moon type. The bulk of 
these enormous volumes—fourteen inches in height, cleven 
inches broad and two inches thick, and each weighing five 
pounds—efiectually precludes the blind reader, even if the 
cost were not a deterrent factor, from possessing an adequate 


My 
youngest son, aged six, is indifferent in the matter, and only 
stipulates that the book should be “ bloodthirsty ” (however, 
I rather think that Andersen’s Fairy Tales will be his portion). 
My youngest daughter (aged 43) has no doubts as to her intellec- 
She insists that life without her Chummy 


——<——— 
private library. Over a ton of literature is dispatched qai 
to readers in the United Kingdom, in the Colonies and ring 
in foreign countries. Some 5,000 to 6,000 volumes ™ 
added each year, and this continuous growth forces . 
Library Committee to seek the means of expanding in a 
to house the additions which must be made now end in . 
near future. 

‘Tt is in these circumstances that, for the first time in th 
Library’s history, we are obliged to appeal through you 
the public, and to ask those who still have the inestima} " 
gift of sight to help us to secure the £50,000 necessary for 
the work we have in hand. Her Majesty the Queen Visited 
the Library on February 14th, and after her visit graciously 
expressed the hope that the efforts which the Committee ate 
making for the extension of the Library may mect with 
success. Donations should be addressed to Captain Lact 
Maclean, at the Library, 18 Tufton Street, 
S.W. 1.—We are, Sir, &ce., 

Louise, President; Suaw or DUNFERMLIng, 
Chairman; RANDALL CANTUAR; Cosyo 
Epor ; Francis CARDINAL Bourne, Arch. 
bishop of Westminster; J. H. Herr, 
Chief Rabbi ; Wixirrep PorTLAND ; Grey 
or FaLLopon. 


‘lan 
W estminster, 


MORE DIARIES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—The reception given to my book, English Diaries. 
published last April, and now going into a second edition, 
has encouraged me to complete the study of Diaries in the 
United Kingdom by a further collection of English Diaries 
and a series of Scottish and Irish Diaries. I shall be obliged, 
therefore, if I may take advantage of the hospitality of your 
columns to ask any of your readers who know of British or 
Irish Diaries of any interest, either printed or in manuscript, 
kindly to inform me of the name and date of the book, or the 
name and address of the possessor of the manuscript. The 
diarist must not be living, and mere memoranda, engagement 
books or accounts will not be worth noting ; nor will it be 
necessary to mention diarics contained in the volumes of 
learned Societies, as these can be discovered without difficulty, 
—I am, Sir, &e., ArtTiuR PONSONBY 
Shulbrede Priory, Haslemere. 


SOME PAROCHTAL STORIES. 

[To the Editor of the Sprctator.]} 
Sir,—Perhaps the following Parochial Stories may amuse 
your readers. A small boy I was interested in had com- 
mitted depredations and covered his childish theft with 
ingenious untruths. Prior to chastisement I was investigating 
the matter. A shocked parishioner remarked, “ I think it 
all comes of not teaching the children the commandments 
nowadays—* Thou shalt not steal” and ‘“ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” I said I did not see how the latter applied 
to the present case. ‘* Oh, yes,” she said, ** it does, to adulterate 
is untruth and it is the same thing.” 

There was an outbreak of whooping cough in this village 
and my gardener’s children got it. A neighbour advised 
fried mouse as the best cure ; she was using it with her children 
and they were doing well. She must have cooked her savoury 
very daintily ; the children did not know what they were 
enjoying but they liked it and demanded more! The smell 
of the fried mice must have been very beneficial to the neigh- 
bourhood, for the children who partook and those who did 
not all recovered. We had no deaths !—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hartwell, Wroxham. AGNES GARDNER KING. 


[To the Editor of the Srectaton.[ 
Srr,—Apropos of rural tales, the following may interest your 
readers. A few years ago 2 woman came to me to have a 
paper signed. I noticed her Christian name 
I said, *“* You have a very uncommon name, Mrs. Smith.” 
** Yes, sir,’ was her reply, “ I didn’t know that was my name 
till I got this paper yesterday.” “ What did you think your 
name was?” I asked. “ Well, sir, they always called me 
Emma Jane.”’—I am, Sir, &e., W. G. KILPACcK. 


was Imogen. 





6 Norton Road, Hove, Sussex. 
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POETRY. 


 - 
ROSE. 
Sec! where in her eyes 
Have met 
All the melodies 
Of morning skies ! 
The secret 
Of her grace lies 
In that dim well 
Which yet, 
Within you, casts its spell 
Of love, while, 
You pause and wonder, 
Sa. Cl 
And wish to plunder 
With kisses 
The lips that softly close 
In wishes, 
As fragrant as of the rose, 
That sleeps at evening. 
FREDOON KasraJI. 


BOOKS. 


—— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Yrom the point of view of the gencral reader, the most 
interesting of this week’s books are The Dance of Life, by 
Hlavelock Ellis (Constable); A Life of Lord Shafiesbury, by 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond (Constable); and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s review of American history, entitled Building 
the American Nation (Cambridge University Press). Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, of course, introduces into his philosophy 
more psychology than would be relished by the orthodox 
metaphysician. His pleasantly-written book covers a very 
wide field and shows how little in human nature is alicn 
or even distasteful to him. Lord Shaftesbury’s life is 
admirably written, the emphasis being thrown, naturally, 
on his public work ; but the private side of that sensitive, 
eccentric, very Victorian character is not neglected. Dr. 
Murray Butler gives original documents of that baffling, 
much-debated instrument, the American Constitution ; and 
Constitutional problems play a great part in his narrative, 
which is, however, conducted through the medium of a series 
of biographies of prominent American statesmen. 

In The Romans in Britain (Methuen) Sir Bertram Windle 
has given an account of the Roman Occupation as it affected 
the lives of the people. It is a very readable book, not too 
technical, and the military aspect of the occupation is sub- 
ordinated to the discussion of antiquities and internal 
administration. 

Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, republished 
with considerable additions by Messrs. Cassell, is a very 
welcome book. Photographers will find everything they 
need, and much beside, in Photography as a_ Scientific 
Instrument, an exhaustive, highly-specialized treatise, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackie. It is not a beginner’s, and 
scarcely an amateur’s, handbook. Very attractive is The 
Travels of Fa-Hsien (Cambridge University Press), an 
execount of the Buddhistic kingdoms in India and China. 
Finally, we must not omit to record the appearance of a 
volume of shert stories by Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, entitled 
The Eighth Wonder, and published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, Tue Lirerary Eprror, 


THE LIFE OF LADY FRANKLIN.* 
Mr. TowNseND, sometime Editor of the Spectator, perhaps 
one of the most interesting and attractive generalizers that 
ever lived, was wont to ask how it was that people who 
explored the Arctic regions were always virtuous and rather 
dull, whereas people who explored the Tropics were generally 
wicked and always entertaining. Without committing our- 
selves to this view, at any rate in regard to the Tropics, 


t The Life, Diaries and Correspondence of Jane Lady Franklin, 1792-1275. Edited 
'y Willingham Franklin Rawnsley, London: Erskine Macdonald, [12s. Cd. net.) 

















there is no doubt something in it. The Arctic seems to 
brace men up and the Tropics to demoralize them. We can 
only weakly suggest that the fact may have something to 
do with microbes, or—let us try to put it a little more 
scientifically—with the bacteriological conditions which 
prevail respectively at the Equator and the Poles. Any- 
way, we are bound to say that we find Mr. Townsend’s rule 
applicable to The Life, Diaries and Correspondence of Jane 
Lady Franklin, edited by Mr. W. F. Rawnsley. 

The Arctic section of the book is by no means amusing. The 
early part, however, is very attractive, for it opens with 
the journey of an English family through France to Rome 
in the spring and early summer of 1815. The moment the 
peace of 1814 was signed and Napoleon was safely lodged 
in Elba the English began to swarm over Europe. Lady 
Franklin, who was a good-looking and amusing girl, gives a 
most interesting account in her letters and fragmentary 
diary of the condition of Rome in 1815. It contains a story 
which, though possibly well known, is quite delightful. A 
French soldier reproached one of the Swiss guards for being 
@ mercenary :— 

““* Vous ne vous battez que pour de lI'argent, tandis que nous 


ne nous battons que pour de Vhonneur.’ ‘Bien,’ replied the 
Swiss, ‘tout le monde se bat pour ce qui lui manque.’ ” 

IIere is an account of an evening expedition through the 
Piazza del Popolo, which shows that Italy a hundred years 
ago was just what it is now :— 

“We lingered in the Piazza; the moonlight streamed upon 
the Egyptian column, and as we returned it mingled with the light 
from the smart, lighted cafés, the lamps, and Madonna lanthorns, 
and the torches of the green stalls which are suffered to encroach 
into the streets. Almost all the carriages moving on the Corso 
were calashes, a good many gentlemen but no lady walking. As 
English we felt ourselves privileged, and were countenanced by 
seeing others. ‘The palm stalls, which were filled with fritters the 
day before, were now full of fish, lobster, small fish, dried, &c.” 
How many English girls, we wonder, wrote that kind of 
thing from Rome this spring? It is amusing also to know, 
for some of us have behaved similarly in our time, that the 
English party scampered over the main parts of Rome in 
twenty-four hours. Their reason, however, was that they 
had heard that Napoleon was loose and Murat was coming 
to scize the Eternal City. Therefore, “ See the chief sights 
while we can” became the order of the day. 

The book incidentally contains an entertaining account of 
an interview which a friend of Lady Franklin’s party had 
with Napoleon at Elba. The friend was Lord Ebrington, 
the eldest son of Lord Fortescue. Lord Ebrington, who, 
by the way, was fascinated by Napoleon and thought him 
handsome, was a bit of a wit. Here is an excellent specimen 
of his manner of narration :-— 

‘‘He (Napoleon) spoke of the Bourbons. Le had no antipathy 
to them; he might have poisoned them all in England, but he 
would not do it. But they were not calculated to be popular 
with a people like the French. Madame d’Angouléme he had 
heard was plain and awkward. ‘II fallait pour Pange de la paix 
du moins une femme spirituelle ou jolie.” ‘The King of England 
is a very good man, but he hates me.’ ‘ Certainly,’ said Lord 
Ebrington, ‘he has never spoken well of you but once, when you had 
changed your wife. ‘‘ He has done a good thing,” he said. ‘Oh 
that I could change Charlotte.” ’ ‘I never wished to conquer 
England or to be at war with her. I like the English.’ ‘It does 
not appear,’ replied Lord Ebrington, ‘ else how came you to make 
all our poor travellers prisoners. What harm had they done 
you ?’ ‘And how came you to make my poor merchants prisoners 
before the declaration of war? I cared as much for my merchants 
as you for your travellers.’ He said that he understood English, 
though he did not speak it, and had all the English papers. Lord 
Wellington was equal to any of his generals, if not superior. 
‘I believe it is now pretty well acknowledged that I am the best 
general in Europe, yet I make ten mistakes a day. T'en,’ he 
repeated, holding up his fingers. Marmont’s treachery to him 
was his final destruction. When he arrived at Paris and found 
it shut against him he turned to Marmont, whose intentions he 
had heard of, and said, ‘I hear, Maréchal, you are to turn against 
me.’ He denied it firmly and the same night he set off. He 
believed he should have succeeded but for this. Moreau, a brave 
man, he had great regard for, but he was spoilt by his marriage. 
He loved his brother Lucien very much; he was the cleverest of 
all his brothers, but they quarrelled about his marriage. . . 
He denied poisoning the wounded at Jaffa. ‘But there were a 
few, ten or twelve, wounded men whom I was obliged to leave 
there. The physicians had a consultation as to what was to be 
done with them, for they could not be moved, and the Turks are 
very cruel to prisoners, scooping out their eyes and torturing 
them in various ways. I said I would give no opinion, but if it 
were myself I should prefer taking a little opium to such a death. 
I asked how long they might live. They would hardly survive 
twenty-four hours was the answer. I said I would wait twenty- 





four hours. When the time was expired there were still two or 
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three alive.’ Lord Ebrington asked how he came to remain six 
weeks at Moscow, which proved his ruin. ‘I consulted the ther- 
mometer records for the last thirty years, during all which period 
the frost had only twice set in within three weeks of the time it 
did that year. don't object to being sent to England, but I 
won't go to St. Helena alive. The English newspapers say but 
one thing which is true of me, that I am writing my history. I 
am doing so.’” 

The young Englishman, we may note, ended up his con- 
versation in a really delightful vein, which once again shows 
how permanent is our type. We can imagine a young 
Englishman from the University, if he could get to Petrograd, 
talking just in this style to Lenin or Trotsky :— 

“**] thought I should find you very stern and severe.’ ‘ Yes! 

the world does not know me. I am thought very violent, but 
I am not at all so naturally ; I have been obliged to feign it to 
uwe people. My portraits have never expressed my real character. 
They all represent the Emperor, not Napoleon.’ ” 
We confess that we would willingly have exchanged the 
Arctic correspondence for more like this ; but perhaps, after 
all, Mr. Rawnsley would say that his business was to write 
a life of Lady Franklin, and not to make a book of amusing 
gossip. 

Before we leave the work we desire to draw attention to 
n piece of sailorman’s sculpture portrayed in the book. 
It consists of a carved wood panel which was discovered in 
Exeter just before the War. It shows the ‘ Erebus’ in the 
ice-pack with a group of sailors drawing a sledge below. 
They are sculptured much as German mediaeval sculptors 
would have carved them. The whole picture may be 
regarded either as a throw-forward to Cubism or as a throw- 
back to the Middle Ages. We are informed that the panel 
was probably the work of some “ Dockyard Maties.” If so, 
the “* Maties ” must have had a great deal of artistic sense 
in them. They had evidently never been corrupted by an 


Art School ! J. Sr. Lore Srracuey. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PRUSSIA.* 
Sir Ricuarp Lopce in his Ford Lectures tries to breathe 
life into the past relations of Great Britain and Prussia, 
largely by showing their agents as persons of individual 
dislikes and human foibles, not as mere abstractions 
labelled with the names of their countries. But he has 
not suceceded in removing altogether the impression of 
futility that the complicated manoeuvres of eightcenth- 
century diplomacy so often have. With the exception of 
two or three short periods, Anglo-Prussian relations hardly 
mattered to the real life of either country. Though laboured 
for and regarded as successes, the treaties of Charlottenburg 
in 17283 and of Westminster in 1742 had small practical 
results. This does not invalidate Sir Richard’s work; it 
was time we had a new survey of the alliance that fought 
the Seven Years’ War, of the quarrel before that war ended, 
of the confused years from 1763 to 1793. Most readers will 
turn first to the diplomacy of the Seven Years’ War. This 
country has never grasped the Prussian fosition, that it 
was proper for Frederick to invade Silesia and Saxony 
irrespective of treaty obligations, and improper for Great 
Britain to discontinue the Prussian alliance. The difficulty 
of this position still remains ; Sir Richard says of the negotia- 
tions of 1761—1762, “* the episode is one of the least creditable 
in the history of English diplomacy,” but he does not attempt 
to defend Frederick’s earlier actions, and the impression he 
gives is that in apportioning moral verdicts there is not 
much in it either way. 

There are some slips in the book not common in work 
produced by the Clarendon Press. ‘“ Lent term” is not the 
true description of when these lectures were given, for Oxford 
still honours St. Hilary. The Seven Years’ War was not 
raging in 1750 as page 72 intimates. On page 104 four 
million crowns are £250,000 and on page 116 £670,000; 
this suggests exchanges like those of to-day. Some of Sir 
Richard’s views are controversial; he underestimates the 
difficulties in England’s path in 1755-1756, and follows the 
usual tradition in doing less than justice to Neweastle’s 
grasp of the European situation. He takes no account of 
the natural French desire in case of war with Great Britain 
to invade Hanover and thus neutralize in advance any 
British colonial success. But the book is impartial ; it helps 


* Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Richard Lodge. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. “[1{s, net.) 
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to clear up the relations of two Powers, each of which hoped 
to use its allyasacat’s-paw and to get immediate Concessions 
in return for indefinite engagements that need never be 
fulfilled. That is the way of diplomacy ; that is why its 
history cither shocks or bores an honest shopkeeper, —~ 


MORE TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


A THEORY has yet to be evolved for the reviewing of books 
of travel. It seems so irrelevant for a sedentary critic to 
advise thousands of eager readers upon the merits or demerits 
of a book by some explorer, in which with great industry and 
patience he describes the humanity, flora, fauna and other 
features of a dark hinterland that he has made his own special 
province. This irrelevance is the more marked now that 
exploration has become so much more specialized, and the 
explorer has developed, by necessity, into an overworked 
scientific specialist who has no time to serve up the contents 
of his bag with nice literary trimmings suitable for the palate 
of a public that probably he has no hope or ambition to reach, 
Nevertheless, the reading public must be considered by an 
editor ; and to pass on a specialist’s book to another specialist 
for review promises the danger of an article that will be 
unreadable either because of its erudition or because it will be 
nothing but a series of boring quibbles over technicalities, 
Ilere is an example of such a quibble. Mr. Migeod says in 
his book' that in a certain village on the Congo there is an 
abundance of hares—apparently an unknown animal ip 
equatorial Africa. The present writer mentioned this to 
friend who was glancing through the book. This friend has 
lived for seven years in the Belgian Congo and has spent 
much time in that particular village. He has never seen g 
hare in the neighbourhood nor has heard any comment on so 
singular a phenomenon. Tle knows only of some tame hares 
kept in a religious settlement near the village. Now, prob- 
ably if he were reviewing the book, he would proceed in 
such a way, corroborating or contradicting fact by fact. 
This method would lead toa fight between him and the author 
in the correspondence pages of the paper, and the poor 
general reader would gradually be edged off the scene. 

Mr. Migeod’s book is a detailed record of his journey across 
Africa along the equator and his return journey along the 
line of latitude five degrees South. His principal study was 
ethnology, while he gave some attention to natural history, 
Students of these subjects will find masses of information in 
the book, but not, we feel, much guidance. Mr. Migeod is 
careful to avoid any attempt at instruction and does not 
endeavour even to co-ordinate his facts into some more 
assimilable form. The method he adopts of pouring them out 
of his notebooks just as they were thrown in hour by hour 
during each day’s journey would be confusing in itself even 
had he not added more difficulties by mixing into this un- 
wieldy mass an cqual bulk of entirely uninteresting data 
about the dry mechanics of his travels. Considering also that 
in his exposition he does not appear to have the faintest idea 
of the difference between spoken and written language, or 
how necessary rhythm is in the most unaspiring prose style, 
we feel that he does not do himself justice. He makes his 
reader impatient instead of respectful toward his enormous 
industry. We get from his expression no sense of enthusiasm. 
There must have been some passion in him that prompted 
him to undertake the ardours of this adventure ; and in the 
experience there must have been moments of joy, triumph, 
beauty, awe, terror, and even ecstatic vision. None of these 
moments is communicated to us. 

Turning from the baldness of Mr. Migeod’s record, we 
discover in this book? on the Khmer civilization a very rich 
crop of enthusiastic writing. The author's descriptions of 
Cambodia, a province lying to the north of Cochin China, 
are vivid and impressive. Her boat journey across the great 
lake in the province of Siem-Reap—the centre of the ancient 
Khmer Empire— is a piece of convincing impressionistic prose 
such as we are seldom rewarded with in our search through 
the innumerable books of travel that are printed every season. 

“Night on the Tonle-Sap (the lake) is as frightful as day ; the 
lessened heat is still too crushing to allow you to sleep and always 
gives an impression of something impending. The warmth, weighing 





* (1) Aeroes Equatorial Africa. By ¥. W. H. Migeod, F.R.G.S., F.R.A,1. London: 
Heath Cranton. [30s. net.}—(2) Angkor: Ruins in Cambodia. Wy P. Jeannerat 
de Beerski. London: Grant Richards. [18s. net.]——(3) Sowth Ajrica in Mars. 
By Archibald Lamont. London: Crant Richards. [6s. net.} 
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Club, at South Kensington and elsewhere. Mr. Hobson is 
much to be congratulated on producing a first-rate book. 
It is the first solely devoted to the Ming wares, and it will 
long remain the standard work on this fascinating subject. 


A PERSONALITY : 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS.* 


Mr. Harotp Waricutr was asked by Reynolds to write a 
biography or compile a volume of letters. He has, wisely 
we think, chosen the latter alternative, and made a careful 
selection of Reynolds’s letters, letters that illustrate their 
writer’s mode of life and quality of mind perhaps better than 
any biography could do. Living away from his friends, 
Reynolds was compelled to make the post serve as a sub- 
stitute for the intimacies of a friendly dinner-table, and so 
he poured out a very liberal and spirited stream of talk into 
his correspondence. The earlier letters are perhaps the more 
personal, for as time goes on the fishery questions in which 
he interested himself engaged more and more of his attention, 
until in the later part of the volume, representing the years 
of the War and immediately after (he died early in 1919, 
probably from overwork), the fisheries are ubiquitous. He was 
born in 1881, educated at Devizes and Manchester University ; 
and spent some time at the Ecole des Mines in Paris. With 
a dwindling patrimony, bad health, and a strong ambition 
to write but with little success in his literary ventures, Rey- 
nolds looked as if he were going to drift for ever, when he 
suddenly decided to throw in his lot with the fishermen on 
the South Devon coast. ‘Then he found himself. He threw 
himself into the life with characteristic enthusiasm, lived with 
his mates (“ threw up middle-class society ” as he remarked 
often, too often), and spent his leisure describing with 
considerable felicity the point of view of his new friends. 
Afterwards, as was natural, he became the spokesman of 
the fishermen, was appointed a member of various Depart- 
mental Committees of Inquiry, and finally, after the outbreak 
of war in 1914, acted as a go-between for the remaining fisher- 
men and the Government. There can be no doubt that he 
rendered invaluable service and did some really constructive 
work. The letters reveal a forceful personality, able to 
express itself in terse and graphic language. Although his 
career was in many respects unique, and he himself a strong 
and unusual individuality and not a type, yet this corre- 
spondence shows us that he had much in common with a good 
many other clever young men of his time. His gesture of 
“ throwing up middle-class society ” was, in a way, typical of 
his age. Something of an intellectual, partly an invalid, neuras- 
thenic, with a certain strain of mysticism in his composition, 
he was, as might have been expected, all for rude health and 
strength, “ guts” and suspiciously violent language, swear 
words and stark reality; and although he was fhe only 
fisherman in the group, he was by no means by himself in his 
attitude, which, for all his earnestness and sincerity, was 
not entirely free from a touch of the histrionic. But, unlike 
so many of his contemporaries, Stephen Reynolds did at 
least work out his own salvation, and worked and played, 
wrote and talked, with untiring zest and ultimately to some 
purpose. If there was a time when his literary work perhaps 
bulked more largely than it deserved, that time is certainly 
past ; he has been comparatively neglected of late, although 
much of what he wrote is as true to-day as it was when it 
was first printed. It is to be hoped that this excellent volume 
of letters, upon which Mr. Harold Wright must be congratu- 
lated, will make a good many readers with short memories 
turn back to A Poor Man’s House, Seems So and the rest, 
and read them with pleasure and profit. 


RULE BRITANNIA 


Tue art of the pamphlet has been lost to us since the great 
newspapers absorbed the variety of opinion, and left us 
‘simply with a choice of five or six points of view. Our lives 
have been simplified thus, but they have been deprived also in 
& great measure of the mental agility exercised by the expres- 
sions of many shades of opinion. Such bracing attacks as 


By Harold Wright. 





* Letters of Stephen Reynolds. 
Virginia Woolf, [16s.] 
ft Un British Freedom. 
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———— 
this of Mr. Bell should fall on us more frequently, but if they 
are to do so they will have to forgo’ their neatly tailor) 
appearance. In order to flourish the pamphlet must be Chea; 
and no harm will be done if it follows tradition by being a litt, 
disreputable as well. It is personal and not politica} freedom 
which Mr. Bell sets out to save, and he does not exagpenats 
the state of childish obedience to which this renowneq nation 
has sunk. England is a gigantic nursery where ‘ 
nearly all our toys are put away at ten o’clock, and some of 
them long before that. If our cat knocks over our unique 
bottle of ink on Thursday afternoon we can go into an open 
shop and gaze at fifty unattainable bottles, while a packet ot 
cigarettes from the same shelf may legally pass into our 
possession. If it is past eight o’clock the cigarettes, of Course 
are locked up and the matches and, it may be less commonly 
known, the bread. There are mysteries and mysteries, but 
this indictment of harmless healthy bread, the staff of life 
as we were taught to call it, is one with no reputable explana. 
tion. Of course, in all well-regulated households the provision. 
ing should be done in the morning, and it is not the well-to.qy 
who are irked by these restrictions. The small shopkeepers 
are affected, and it is they who suffer from a fine of £2 or g5, 
It is all so humiliating and useless, as if we were under g 
nurse whose mania it was to make the nursery as ful] of 
regulations as a barrack-square. There are some people who 
would explain the increased sobriety of the streets by the 
shorter drinking-hours. But other causes may be advanced, 
such as lack of surplus money, dilution of beverages, and most 
important of all, a more humane way of drinking, since with 
shorter hours of work men are not dead-weary ; self-respect 
is increased and the public-house tends to become a sociable 
institution. Fortunately, an Englishman not often 
desire to dance, for if he did it is an offence to do so on licensed 
premises. But, as Mr. Bell points out, these short drinking 
hours, which genteel ladies and gentlemen believe to be 
such a factor in the refinement of the working-classes, 
actually work against that tendency. ‘The result of them 
is to concentrate consumption into a very short time (three 
hours on Sunday evenings, supposing one begins at the 
beginning), which exactly suits the brewers and distillers 
who own the public-houses by saving the expense of light 
and wages. 

The pamphletcer is not a statistician ; he has to produce an 
effect, not a percentage. So long as he is just to the abuses 
he attacks we need not deny him the benefit of a little rhetoric, 
The subject is a serious one. Evening is the time most fertile 
in intellectual production, and the carly closing of our places 
of public resort must lower the standard of the national 
intelligence. 

* Walk swiftly over the Western wave, 
Spirit of Night!” 


already 


does 


our most ethereal poet sang to the confounding of all by- 
laws. We may listen to Mr. Bell or we may ignore him as 
prophets are generally ignored. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER." 


For anyone who desires a rapid and condensed survey of 
Canadian polities since the ’eighties, Mr. Dafoe’s little volume 
of four essays, reprinted from the Manitoba Free Press, is 
admirable—for Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s political career practically 
covered the past thirty years ; he was actually Prime Minister 
of Canada without a break from July, 1896, to October, 1911. 
Certainly no Canadian journalist is better fitted for the task 
than Mr. Dafoe, who was so closely associated with the great 
Liberal leader and who has been so intimately connected with 
many of the events described. ‘‘ Was Sir Wilfrid Laurier 4 
great man whose name will endure?” is a question which 
occurs to the British reader. His official biographer, Professor 
Skelton, is inclined to over-emphasize the qualities and 
achievements of his hero. Mr. Dafoe wisely keeps a more 
even keel and the reader can form his own judgment. Sit 
Wilfrid Laurier had undoubtedly many elements of greatness— 
his love for his native land and above all for his native 
Province of Quebec ; his integrity, his political judgment, his 
eloquence—but it is as an extraordinarily astute politician 
that most of us of this generation will remember him. 


Toronto: Thomas 





* Laurier; @ Study in Canadian Politics, By J. W. Daioe. 
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if the Laurier’s attitude towards the British Empire, despite all 
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ailored his gilded phrases, and wonderful they were, was one of 

- ches jukewarmness—it must be admitted, however, that his task e oom 
alee was one of great difliculty and he always had his ear to the 

: * is native Quebec Province. That he was a man 
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| most 
e with SOME RECENT VERSE.* 
— Turre is not very much to be gained by reprinting from 
Cable periodicals verses which will in all probability be published 

often in volume form not very long afterwards.! In the event of 
ensed a poem escaping republication for a long time (as was the 
inking ase with “La Belle Dame sans Merci’) Mr. Moult would 
to be be rendering real service by giving it a widcr circulation ; 
os but though he has netted the Press of this country and of 
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but it is dangerous to extol genius too early. If it fis there T should —first because they 
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appear unmistakably in due course. At present we have are best and second because 

certain verses, well written for the most part and sufficiently 
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SILHOUETTE.* 

Silhouette is a novel with a very feminine point of view. 
It gives one the impression of having been written by a woman 
for women; and it shows, in embryo, that rare thing, a 
feminine public opinion, almost a feminine General Will. 
The delegates of the Working Women’s Conference at Geneva 
have their mission much on their minds ; they discuss it in 
and out of School, but still more do they talk about each other, 
sometimes spitefully but more often with a kind of furtive 
affection, a conscientious resolve to do each other justice. 
Into this not at all monstrous regiment “ enter,” as the dust- 
cover says, ‘ Miss Lee Howard,” who, as the author continu- 
ally asserts, is a woman of brain, a woman of fashion, a woman 
of the world. Her mundane efficiency makes even the well- 
affected delegates tremble and arouses hostility in the hearts 
of not a few. How these, the extreme section, prevail against 
Miss Lee Howard, on the plea that though she “ works ” she 
is not a “ working woman ” and is unfit to be their secretary, 
is the main theme of the book. ler three love affairs Miss Lee 


Howard herself regarded as incidental to the business of 


securing the coveted secretaryship. 

It is difficult to see why, after an attractive opening, 
Silhouette fails to hold one’s interest. Partly, perhaps, because 
the women’s sentiments for each other, even when least appre- 
ciative, seem scarcely genuine. Partly, too, because Miss Lee 
Howard fails to become a person when she ceascs to be an 
enigma, when the mask has been withdrawn and we are 
allowed to know that, when alone, she weeps and bites her 
reddened lips in mortification and despair. Her name, that 
so ingeniously suggests a firearm, perhaps also supplies the 
secret. A rifle that unbends is an anomaly. We prefer Miss 
Lee Howard in all her rigidity, and we cannot casily believe 
in her softer side. Perhaps the atmosphere of the Geneva 
Conference is too successfully evoked ; the historical element 
overshadows the fictional and discredits it. Miss Allen has a 
considerable literary quality. Silhouette is closely woven and 
its language abounds in metaphors that are often apposite and 
nearly always striking. If for no other reason than its 
careful though pretentious workmanship it is a book to be 
treated with respect. But its situations, to be effective, 
demand a fullness and above all a continuity of emotion that 
Miss Allen has not been able to provide. Lacking cohesion 
and buoyancy they tend to become a series of unrelated effects. 


OUR MR. WRENN. 


Tr is seldom that a modern novelist gains a place of popular 
distinction so early in his career as to enable us, his readers, 
to look upon his early works with equanimity. Unless we 
are strongly inclined to archaeology, these beginnings put 
us off cither by their ineptitude or by a certain flavour of 
unfashionableness. They are rather like the motors of 1905 
and the clothes that went with them. But Mr. Lewis’s first 
book, here to be considered, is so recent and so competent 
as to have neither of these disagreeable qualities. It does 
not depend at all upon our desire to see how Main Street 
and Babbitt came about. It can stand entirely upon its own 
feet. Mr. Wrenn, the mildest of little American clerks, 
becomes Bill Wrenn in the course ef working his way to Eng- 
land in a cattle boat. Foreign travel was his aim and his 
desire. But various startling adventures in and out of a 
Bloomsbury boarding-house and in and out of his own social 
sphere conspired to make most of his foreign travel mental. 
Mr. Lewis has here given himself the opportunity of developing 
a favourite theme, the comparison of English and American 
manners and customs. But that is only a background. 
Mr. Lewis's keen insight into the ways of human nature and 
modern society find a wide scope here, and he proves himsclf 
an able story-teller. It is just the sort of book one would 
expect Mr. Lewis to have written as a first novel. It is sheer 
romance with realistic details. The transition by easy stages 
to Babbitt is a natural development of his mind. In Our Mr. 
Wrenn we see him sickening for Babbiti, Now he is firmly 
convinced that realism is more amusing than romaace. In 





* Silhouetie. By A. NM. Allen, London: Chapman and Dodd. [7s.) 
? Our Mr. Wrenn. By Sinclair Lewis. London: Jonathan Cape. [7s. 6d.] 
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this conclusion the present writer is inclined to agree, | 
Lewis himself gives an able demonstration of the differen ‘ 
In a romance, he says, a man swears he will not take g ale 
all day and does not. In real life, however, the man sw - 
he will not take a drink all day and immediately goes pang 
club for a whisky and soda. Which, Mr. Lewis maintaj 4 
is much more diverting. ™ 
The Mad Rani, and other Indian Stories. By Philip Asht 

(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) — 

Mr. Ashby, in these sketches of Indian life and mentality 
has struck a new note. In none of the stories does he attemy 
a climax, nor does he on any occasion avail himself of Ha 
legitimate means for achieving the atmospheric effect we pee 
accustomed to appreciate in all writings about the Ry "1 
His method is really extraordinarily successful ; and this lat 
of garniture has the unexpected double effect of emphasizins 
the strangeness of the Indian mind at work and, at the a. 
time, of putting us in sympathy with the justice of motives 
and actions that, described by any other writer (except Mr. 
Edmund Candler, perhaps), would seem to us wholly repulsive 
and incomprehensible. ** Satti,” ‘“‘ The Honour of Caste.” « 4 
Victim of Politics,’ are examples of this effect : while ‘se The 
Gate of Bathing * and ‘* The Postmaster’s Daughter ” show a 
— penetrating insight into the family emotions of the 

ndian. 


Corinthian Days. By Andrew Soutar. (Hutchinson. 17s, 6d 
net.) ; 
Mr. Soutar has worked cleverly with the old materials of 
romance. He writes with a certain gusto and Tapidity 
which are admirably suited to his story, and his story is ap 
excellent “ thriller.” Of course, it is mainly of prizefighters 
and their heroic or villainous patrons, the Corinthians, in the 
credibly good old days of the early nineteenth century. There 
is the usual “ dirty work ” of the sporting novel, and to it the 
author has added an authentic highwayman—brave, elegant 
and profoundly honourable. Altogether good reading. 


Being Respectable. By Grace H. Flancrau. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 5d. net.) 

This is an interesting novel which the author describes in 
her dedication as an attempt to write about “ a certain limited 
aspect of life in the middle North-West ” of America. The 
book gives an exceedingly good account of its subject taken 
from an objective point of view. It will strike the English 
reader oddly because of its close resemblance to an cighteenth- 
eentury novel, drunkenness being described as a com- 
monplace episode in the ordinary social life of the Middle-West. 
The voung peopiec, both male and female, get drunk, and even 
the virtuous and rather idealistic middle-aged man also 
indulges in bouts of intoxication to make him forget the 
dullness of everyday life. This is a curious confirmation of the 
statement made recently by * Americanus ” in these columns, 
and appears to the British reader as a sinister outcome of 
Prohibition. Miss Flandrau, however, does more than instruct 
her readers in the aspects of the life which she describes. She 
also produces an exceedingly readable story, and her cha- 
racterization is extremely well done, The reader’s attention 
will be he!d right up to the rather inconclusive end of the book, 
IIe will, on Jaying it down, feel that he has had an intimate 
glimpse of a social life which, though like in fundamental 
essentials to the social life of England, so differs in its details 
that it produces the illusion of being different in kind as well 
as in degree. 


Nordenholt’s Million. By J. J. Connington. (Constable. 
is. 6d. net.) 

An exciting pseudo-scientific story of the releasing of 
certain * deniirifying bacteria” which consume most of the 
available nitrogen in the air and cause the collapse of civiliza- 
tion. The drastic methods by which Nordenholt, a meta- 
physicai millionaire, organizes a body of five million workers 
to combat the evil make exciting and terrifying reading. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton. By Gerald Bullet. 
(Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The worst thing to be said of Mr. Gerald Bullett’s study of 
Mr. Chesterton is that, as he himself admits, it begins by 
imitating a part of the technical apparatus—and that the 
worst part—of its subject. We found ourselves at the outset 
being rapidly prejudiced against Mr. Bullett by sparkles 0 
pure Chestertonese such as this : “* To Mr. Blank, Chesterton's 
theological jokes are intolerable. To joke about sex is well 
enough, when the ladies have left the table, but to joke about 
sects is in bad taste.” Happily, our prejudice soon dissolved, 
not only because Mr. Bullett does not persevere in this sort 
of thing, but, still more, because his book proves to be a very 
spirited and a very entertaining tilting-match. Mr. Bullett 
is well equipped—surprisingly well equipped for so young 4 
man—for his task, for not only does he possess, like Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Chesterton, the briskness, agility, and high 
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;rits of an excellent pamphleteer, but he has also a very sane 
gnd liberal outlook on life and the power of expressing it 
with clearness and precision. Nor does his real admiration 
for Mr. Chesterton prevent him from criticizing him with 
justice and some severity. Mr. Bullett proclaims himself 
an agnostic ; but. his agnosticism, which he defines very 
ably, is not agnosticism as defined by Mr. € hesterton, and to 
many it will seem more akin to the true spirit of Chris- 
tinity than much of Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy. His 
chapter on ~ Marriage and Divorce ” is an admirable piece 
of controversy and one in which, in our opinion, Mr. Bullett 
comes out casily best. Unhappily, we have not the space in 
which to give the book the attention it deserves and must 
content ourselves with congratulating Mr. Bullett on an 
excellent performance and recommending the book to all 
who enjoy vigorous writing. 

Going-to-the-Sun. By Vachel Lindsay. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 

This is like one of those family jokes to which the outsider 
can only summon a polite smile. “It is a sequel and a 
reply,” Mr. Lindsay tells us, to Stephen Graham's Tramping 
with a Poct in the Rockies, in which book, of course, * the 
et” was the author of the present volume. It seems that 
Mr. Graham captured the greater and nobler part of his 
friend and left him for his own use only a childish heart and 
yn. A childish heart is a great gift, but the quality of the 
pen-and-ink drawings and the verses here suggest that it 
has usurped the control which should properly belong to the 
head. In the poem ‘So much the worse for Boston” the 
ghost of the old tender-hearted drum-thumper stirs uneasily 
in its grave. 

Post Mortem. By C. MacLaurin. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Essays, Historical and Medical” is the sub-title of this 
book. Dr. MacLaurin has chosen a series of historical per- 
sonages, such 2s Anne Boleyn, the Empress Theodora, Pepys, 
Gibbon, and Napoleon, and has attempted, in the light of 
available biographical information, to deduce the medical 
history of each. The result, on the whole, is unconvincing. 
Dr. MacLaurin is not sufficiently an historian to make his 
essays important from the historical point of view, and his 
medical theories are often, in default of any available evidence, 
so entirely a matter of guesswork as to be uninteresting. 
Nor does he write well enough to please intellectual readers, 
and his book, if it is intended to appeal to the general public, 
has the disadvantage not only of containing technical medical 
terms which ordinary readers will not understand, but also 
of including—notably in the essay on Gibbon—a good deal 
of extremely unpleasant pathological detail. Dr. MacLaurin’s 
idea, however, if carried out more thoroughly might produce 
curious and interesting results. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Dumnonia and the Valley of the Parret. By the Rev. William 
H. P. Greswell. (Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce.) 

Mr. Greswell, an enthusiastic antiquary, writes on the 
history of Western Somersetshire, the coastal part of which 
was perhaps known in carly times as Dumnonia. He deals 
with Glastonbury, Taunton and Athelnuey, and is specially 
concerned to identify the places where Alfred fought the 
Danes. His argument for the lower course of the Parret as 
the battle area deserves attention, It has always been difficult 
to understand why, if Ethandune was Edington in Withshire, 
the Dancs should have chosen a lonely hill-top far from the 
sea as their headquarters. Mc. Greswell’s suggestion that the 
Danes entrenched themselves at the mouth of the Parret, near 
their ships, is far more plausible. 

Bologna. By Alethea Wiel. With illustrations in line by Margarite 
Janes. (Dent. 5s. 6d. net.) 

This is the latest volume of the excellent Mediaeval Town 
Series. Like the rest of the series it fulfils the function of a 
guide-book and a history at the same time, making it possible 
for the ordinary traveller to appreciate the numerous fine 
details of the town in their true historical perspective among 
the life and events of which they formed a part. Bologna 
is worthy of a place in the series, not merely because of its 
historical interest and importance, but also because of its 
beauty as a town to-day. Compared with other Italian 
towns it leaves an impression, with its streets of tall, arcaded 
houses and its fine churches and palaces, of sombre, aristo- 
cratic dignitv—a dignity increased by its gaunt towers. 
Bologna has many historic associations. Dante was a 
student there for two years and the great Saint Dominic 
lived there for some time and died there on August 6th, 
1221. The book, though the style is of a0 special distinction, 
ls pleasant to read and full of the stirring history in which 
Italian towns are so rich. The line illustrations are attractive 
and there are, besides, numerous photographs. 
London: its Origin and Early Development. 

F.S.A. (Constable. 14s. net.) 

Here a competent and recognized authority has collected 
the results of the most reeent research into the history and 
topography of London from early British times through the 
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MOOR PARK. 
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Roman, Saxon and Norman periods. To those who have not 
the antiquarian mind portions may seem a little dry, for 
instance, the chapter on “ Some Governing Families,” which 
is 2 monument of research made by the author. Dr. Round, 
and others in early documents. But what Englishman can 
fail to be interested in the story of the citizens’ struggles for 
the defence of the capital against foreign aggressors or for 
self-government against established royal power? Who that 
treads the streets of the City or of Westminster can fail to be 
stirred by the story of the Thames and the highways that have 
developed beside it? Mr. Page has produced a book without 
which no Londoner’s library will be complete. 

Father Thames. By Walter Higgins. Wells Gardner, Darton 

and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The publishers claim that this book “ strikes a new note 
in the teaching of Geography and History combined.” We 
hope that it will never be used for that purpose. Children 
should not be submitted to bad prose and bad illustrations. 
Mr. Higgins has dulled his facts with the poverty of his 
imagination ; his language is a collection of clichés. An 
example. He writes of “folk who come down with their 
families to get a ‘ whiff of the briny,’ and a taste of the succu- 
lent cockles for which Southend is noted, and to enjoy a ride 
in one of the numerous boats, or in the tram that runs along 
the mile and a-half of Southend’s vaunted possession, the 
longest pier in England.” 


THE SERVICES. 


(1) America and the Atlantic. By Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard, C.B. 
(Duckworth and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) (2) The Sea and South 
Africa. By Surg.-Captain T. T. Jeans, C.M.G., R.N., and 
Lieut.-Commr. C. Struben, O.B.E., R.N.V.R. (Cape Town: 
T. Maskew Miller; Oxford: Blackwell. 3s.) 

Admiral Ballard has studied the teachings of Admiral 
Mahan to good effect." He gives a sketch of the history of the 
whole continent of America from the days of Columbus to 
the twentieth century, bringing into prominence, without 
exaggeration, the overwhelming advantages for the holder of 
sea-power in the Atlantic or even in European waters on 
occasions. He does not always write gracefully nor need we 
accept all his readings of political causes or intentions, but he 
has traced a fascinating thread of history through four cen- 
turies. He has seen the coming of the submarine and shortly 
notes its effects: he says nothing of the future in the air. 
At the end of the book he barely mentions the Washington 
Conference, where perhaps future historians will see in Great 
Britain’s renunciation of her claim to supremacy at sea the 
greatest act of any Christian nation. We hope that Admiral 
Ballard will not be content to have shown the lessons of the 
past but will proceed to apply them to the present and the 
future. A welcome proof that these problems are not wholly 
neglected in the Dominions comes to us in the form of a much 
less ambitious book, The Sea and South Africa Here we have 
a skeleton history of the Cape of Good Hope down to the 
present day. (The estimate of Dutch naval prowess at its 
height is not quite the same as that found in English history 
books.) The authors then emphasize the dependence of 
an oversea colony upon the sea-power of the Mother Country, 
and discuss without any sentiment the thoughtless suggestions 
that the Dominion could secede from under the authority of 
the British Crown before it has prepared to defend its coasts, 
its harbours and its trade. If that day comes they will see 
no great objection to independence or free membership of a 
League of British Nations. ‘To us they do not scem to be far 
from that last condition without the qualification of power 
to defend themselves. 





History of the Manchester Regiment. By Colonel H. C. 
Wylly. Vol. I. 1758-1883. (Forster Groom. 42s. net.) 
This painstaking record of the old 63rd and 96th Regiments, 
which were linked together in 1881 as the Ist and 2nd Bat- 
talions of the Manchester Regiment, is a useful addition to our 
regimental histories. It contains a mass of detail, well 
indexed, and it is particularly well illustrated with plates of 
the old uniforms and colours by Mr. G. C. Hudson, portraits 
and maps. ‘The 63rd was originally raised at the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War in 1756 as the 2nd Battalion of the 8th, 
Wolfe’s Regiment, and was formed into a separate regiment 
two years later. It formed part of the expedition to Mar- 
tinique in 1759. ‘Two of its companies took part in the gallant 
but ill-managed attack on the American trenches on Bunker’s 
Hill in 1775. It played a very prominent part in the Crimea, 
especially at Inkerman, and was reduced to a mere skeleton 
by casualties and sickness. The 96th Regiment—anot the first 
to bear that number, though it inherited from a predecessor 
the familiar Sphinx with the motto ‘“ Egypt ’—was formed 
in 1824, when the French invasion of Spain had made it 
necessary to strengthen the British Army. It was stationed 
for some years in Australia and had a detachment engaged in 
the first Maori War. 
Service with Fighting Men. 2 vols. (New York: Association 
Press. $9.00.) 


The American Young Men’s Christian Associations, like our 


own, did a wonderful work in the War, and have now 

duced an admirable record of that work. Mr. W.H _ 
the chairman of the editorial committee, under whose dire aft, 
the book has been compiled, says that the organization — 
four million American soldiers, nineteen million Allied ‘ean 
and five million prisoners in almost every part of the = 


© ‘ * World 
at a cost of about £34,000,000, contributed by the American 
people. Every side of the work is described clearly and " 


is not pretended that the system adopted was faultless The 
are humerous maps and photographs. . 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Religious Foundations. Edited by Rufus M. Jones, (M, 
millan. 5s.) —_ 
The name of this book recalls that of a volume of essay 
which a generation ago marked an onward step in English 
theology. The latter, which was the work of Anglican 
divines, covered not a little matter which the former woul 
not regard as foundational : Professor Jones is a well-knowy 
American Quaker, and the various contributors Tepresent 
independent rather than denominational thought. But the 
temper and outlook of both are similar; and, if Religious 
Foundations does for to-day what Foundations did for yester. 
day, the writers will have deserved well of the Church ‘in the 
widest sense of the word. The editor's three papers, gnj 
those of Professor Jacks and Mr. Clutton Brock, call fo 
special notice. 
The Psychology of Christian Life and Behaviour. By W. 5 
Bruce, D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 7s. 6d. net.) : ; 
This is an attempt by a divine, who has studied structural 
psychology from the classics of Hamilton, Bain, Sully, Ribot 
and others, but who has been broadminded enough to con- 
sider as well the standpoint of Freudianism, to show that 
Christianity, in its psychological aspect, is a normal outcome 
of human nature in its demand for religious emotion. _ It js 
a handbook compiled with the primary desire of helping 
parents, teachers, and all social workers under the aegis of 
Christianity by giving them a certain rudimentary knowledge 
of the structure of minds both in action and at rest. It is 
a search for the constituent elements in religious experience, 
and is a conscientigus effort to omit no aspects of the problems 
approached. 


Some Contributions to Child Psychology. By Margaret 
Drummond. (Edward Arnold. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Very many child-lovers have been delighted with Miss 
Drummond's The Dawn of Mind and Five Years Old, or 
Thereabouts. Wer new book is a discursive treatise on the 
same subject. She has some additional interesting things tu 
say as to the development of mind in the new-born baby, 
but the best thing in the book is the chapter on games, A 
number of good games for tiny children are suggested, and 
the mental results and benefits are very well explained. But 
when Miss Drummond reaches the territory of the emotions 
she often goes terribly astray. For example, she seems to 
think that the person who goes to a tran: dy and enjoys it 
because she “ cried all the time” is a morbid lover of pain. 
The pain of a tragedy first enlarges our experience and 
consequently our sympathy, and secondly has what we may 
call a rehearsal value. It is a mimic test of our powers of 
enduring and surmounting. Most ordinary people and all 
psychologists know this. This mistake as to the experience 
of tragedy prepares us for her complete lack of comprehension 
of the fairy-tale. Miss Drummond apparently takes the fairy 
tale quite literally. She is naturally averse to the deliberate 
setting of a child against its ** wicked *’ stepmother, uncle, of 
whoever, and to the other curious phases of fairy-tale morality. 
But these things, as every child psychologist and poet knows, 
are symbolic. ‘The child sees through the symbol to the type 
and knows these tales of dragons, giants and witches for what 
they are—primitive man’s gencrelizations about the world 
and the nature of evil. We do bee Miss Drummond, 
who is a capable and influential educationist, to read one or 
two good books on folklore, and perhaps Mr. Robert Graves s 
on English poetry. 

The Appearance of Mind. By J. Clark MeKerrow, M.B. (Long: 
mans, Green. 6s. net.) 

In this small book, with the aid of capital letters and 
some new nomenclature, Dr. McKerrow scts out to disprove 
the existence of the mind or, as he puts it, to ‘ de-subjectify 
the Subject. We understand that the difference between 
his theory and Behaviourism lies in the fact that his is 4 
theory, while Behaviourism is a method. Surely intellectual 
satisfaction cannot be derived merely from changing a sententt 
from the first to the third person. As when, instead of 
saying *‘I am pained when I put my hand in hot water, 
we say “There is a permanent disposition to avoid ho 
water and, in general, to avoid certain kinds and degrees 
of intensity of environmental Change! The whole questio! 
seems here one of grammar and nomenclature rather that 





of philosophic meaning. 
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pINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our City Eprror.] 
THE CITY AND THE RUHR CRISIS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


t would be wrong to assume from the comparative 
y of the Stock Markets during the past week 
that the City is not vitally concerned with regard to the 
Ruhr crisis. The reverse is the case, and one of the 
explanations of the comparative calmness of markets 
now that the crisis is upon us is to be found in the fact 
that weeks ago those who foresaw what was coming 
realized securities, preferring to await the developments 
of the next few months, even if compelled to acquire 
their stocks later on at a rather higher level. 

Moreover, while the portentous character of the British 
Note, published on Monday, was nowhere more clearly 
recognized than in the City, it must be remembered that 
it was not as if it came like a thunderbolt out of 
a blue sky. On the contrary, chaotic conditions in 
German currency as represented by hourly fluctuations 
in the mark, expressed in millions to the £, together with 
the mutterings of political and social storms, following 
in the wake of this currency chaos, had jarred the nerves 
of business men for some time past, while, all the time, 
these same conditions of disorganized exchanges have 
obtained an increasing stranglehold over the trade of 
the country. Therefore, while taking the most serious 
possible view of all that is involved in the British Note, 
the City recognizes that its aim—whcether successful or 
not remains to be seen—is to relieve and not worsen a 
desperate situation. 

It, however, you ask me to say quite candidly what 
is the opinion of the City with regard to the Note, and 
whether financial and business experts are “ pro-French” 
or “pro-British” in the particular points at issue, 
I am bound to record that views are very sharply 
divided. The balance of opinion would, I think, come 
down strongly in favour of the Baldwin Note if it were 
not for two important clauses, both of which, curiously 
enough, you dealt with in your leading article last week. 
Even before the issue of the Note you seem to have put 
your finger on what business men instinctively feel 
to be one of the weak points in the document—viz., 
the emphasis now publicly laid upon the illegality of 
the French occupation of the Ruhr. Although nine out 
of every ten men would be inclined to assert that when 
the French went there it was virtually with a benediction 
from Mr. Bonar Law, probably enough the ex-Premier 
may even then have privately given the French Govern- 
ment warning with regard to our interpretation of the 
legality of the French course of action, and doubtless 
it was only the desire not to embarrass our Ally which 
eee our views being proclaimed from the housctop. 
Nevertheless, as you say in your leading article, we should 
have made our position clearer at the time, “‘ otherwise 
the courts will hold us responsible for any bad results 
that follow from our inaction.” In giving you the City’s 
opinion concerning the British Note to France I emphasize, 
therefore, this point at the start, because it will explain 
why, in a sense, business men agree with the course now 
adopted by Mr. Baldwin and yet at the same time feel 
considerable sympathy with France. 

The other point, though in a sense a minor one, which 
the City does not like in the Baldwin Note is the tone 
adopted with regard to the repayment by France of its 
Debt tous. To a certain extent, no doubt, our references 
in the matter were prompted by a rather regrettable 
disposition on the part of French statesmen in their 
public utterances to treat the obligations rather lightly, 
and whereas we never suggested to America that our 
payment must depend on what we got out of Germany, 
France has been rather inclined to assert that the re- 
payment of her IOU’s to Britain might depend upon 
the measure of German Reparation payments. It is 
impossible, however, to think that France really regarded 
her obligations other than seriously. Indeed, had she been 
in earnest in her “ protests,”’ Great Britain would have had 
all the more cause for taking a strong line in objecting to 
French methods for extracting payments from Germany. 


Sr, —I 
lacidit 





(Continued on page 232.) 
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PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





Provide a competency for old age 
by means of an 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 


ms hese that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 

SY APPOINTMENT to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
To in future be the Head Office; their other address 


H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpinex 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 








GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Clos ) 


e¢ tu Southampton Row), an« 


98 GREAT RUSSELL STREE 


(Near the British Museum). 





Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 
CATALOGUE FREs, Tel. Muszum 7602. 
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Because, however, of the natural, and in most respects 
well deserved, sympathy which is felt for France, opinion 
in the City concerning the British Note is, as I have 
already said, somewhat divided. Nevertheless, it is 
perhaps worth noting that while on the Stock Exchange 
the continued strength of British Stocks and a down- 
ward tendency in French and Foreign Loans generally 
have been a feature of the week, so in the Foreign Exchanges 
the French frane has established a fresh low record, 
although some of the other foreign currencies have 
improved a little. The Belgian frane, it is true, has 
rallied slightly, but that has been due to the reports 
of France making a large loan to Belgium with the 
object of steadying the Brussels exchange. 

In these tangible facts of the weck as distinct from 
mere expressions of opinion it is possible that we get 
indications of relief, in some quarters at all events, that 
our Prime Minister is making a determined effort to end 
a deadlock which seems as injurious to the peace of the 
world as it is to international trade. Of Mr. Bualdwin’s 
real sincerity in this matter there can be no question, 
and it is probably a recognition of that sincerity and 
straightforwardness which may yet save the whole 
situation. Those who believe that his policy will achieve 
its ends are expecting that, as time proceeds, and the ill- 
effects of the prolonged political unsettlement begin to 
tell, not only upon international trade generally, but 
upon French finances and the French franc, there will be 
greater disposition to trust the lead of Britain as being 
designed to promote not the interests of Germany, but 
the interests of Europe, including France, and the interests 
also of international peace. That America will intervene 
in any real sense of the word is most improbable, but even 
if she should become at all restive with regard to the 
indebtedness of Europe to her that attitude may, perhaps, 
serve as a not altogether untimely reminder to Europe 
of the supreme need for the establishment of international 
neace and a salvaging of the wreckage from the War, 
if anything approaching to gencral solvency is to be 
reserved. Meanwhile, it is scarcely surprising that with 
rand polities in the melting-pot and with such 
infinite possibilities pending almost in the necessarily 
near future, operations on the Stock Exchange 
should be mainly confined to investments in short term 
gilt-edged securities. The cheapness of money, however, 
is an influence which serves to keep al! markets steady 
for the time being.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, August 15th. Artriur W. Kripivy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

It seems probable that at any moment the simultaneous 
announcement may he made of Mr. MeKenna’s inability 
to accept oflice as Chancellor and of the appointment of 
our new Finance Minister. Inasmuch as I am, of course, 
completely in the dark as to the selection to be made by 
the Premier I feel all the freer to say that one of the chicf 
reasons why I regret that the control of the national 
finances is not to be placed in Mr. McKenna’s hands is 
because he would undoubtedly from the outset have 
commanded, in quite an exceptional degree, public con- 
fidence, which would have enabled him to take a very 
strong line with regard to further economies in expendi- 
ture. That such strong action will be needed is plain to 
anyone accustomed to study the weekly financial state- 
ments of the Government, for already there are not 
wanting indications that the revenue for the current year 
may fall short of expectations and that expenditure, on 
the other hand, may be greater than anticipated. 

* * * * 

If this should be so the position is, of course, all the 
more serious in view of the fact that a further decline in 
ordinary revenue as a result of the continued trade 
depression is almost a certainty in the following year, 
when the Exchequer will also feel the loss of the special 
revenues which have been received during the last few 
years from the sales of war stores. Therefore, it is clear 
that if an increase in taxation is to be avoided further 
reductions in the national outlays are imperative. For if 


trade activity is already injuriously affected by the present 
state of taxation, it is not pleasant to contemplate what 
might be the consequences of further imposts. 


A. W. KK. 
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MATERIAL REVIEW. 

SOME MEDALS. 
In order to confute a recent {statement in the 
the effect that the 


Spectator ty 


work of Messrs. Thomas Fattorini, Birmingham, 
submitted for review. Only the variations in the definitions 


of the word “art” could enable anyone to say 


medals disprove the statement. 


art of medal striking was practically 


extinct in England, some examples and a catalogue of the 


have been 


‘ that these 


I have tried my hardest to discover one good quality jp 
them ; but, with the exception of the metal in which they are 


Ly 
a4 


struck, I have been quite unsuccessful. 


I should prefer to purchase half-crowns for presentat 
purposes. ‘The half-crowns are considerably better in design, 
These medals, unfortunately, are awarded for merit in sport 
and in other pursuits, and may be accepted as meritorious jy 


themselves. 


It can be argued that they appeal to the ¢ 


en in this respect 


ion 


ASS 


for which they are intended, but I am inclined to think that 
the majority of sportsmen are so engrossed in their own form 
of expression that a medal of better design could be presented 
without its having any untoward effect on either the recipient 


or his friends. 


To describe these medals particularly is futile, 


Suffice it to say that they recall the art adorning roundabouts 


and brides’ cakes. 
their simplicity is just meagreness. 
I consider to be slipshod. 


When they are not extravagant in design, 
Even the workmanship 
Of course, they are cheap; but 


they are so consistently bad that this consistency gives them 
ludicrous fascination, and makes one wonder why the designer, 
even if only by accident, has failed to strike a good design 


occasionally. 


A medal has also been sent by Mr. A. F. Shepherd, the 
Appeal Director of the Wolverhampton General Hospital 
It has been struck in commemoration of the visit of H.RIf, 


the Prince of Wales to the hospital. Mr. A. 


K. 


Cox, 


the 


well-known artist, is the designer, while the striking has been 


executed by the Birmingham Medal Company. 
is very definitely and clearly struck. 


This example 
On each side is a design 


of two symbolical figures, with simple Roman lettering. The 
figures are accurately modelled, but the lack of metallic treat- 
ment in them suggests the conception of the painter rather 


than that of the medal designer. 


The drapery, too, in 


if 


its 


confusion of forms has not the severity of technique demanded 


by the bronze medium, 
however, is pleasing. 


THE RECREATIONS 


_p__—_— 
PLAYS. 
Tue New Tueatre.—The Eye of Siva -. 8.80—2. 
[Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and a beautiful tigress wasted on 
a melodramatic mystery play which is neither very 
diverting nor very thrilling.| 
Tue Pavition.—Dover Street to Dixie .. 8.15—2 
{Dover Street is white and dull; Dixie is black and 
luminous. | 
Tux Recent.—Robert E. Lee .. oo --» 8.80—2 
{’ir. Drinkwater’s extended commentary on Abraham 
enon.) 
Ameassapors.—The Lilies of the Field 8 .45—-2 
{Miss Meggle Albanesi and Miss Edna Best tolling ad 
spinning ia a most amusing way.) 
MUSIC. 
Promenade Concerts at QurEN’s Haun. Sir Henry 
and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 


August 20th .. ee 


{After very familiar doses of Wagner can be heard Lord Berners’s 


rhythmical rantasie Lspagnole.| 


August 21st as 
{[Mr. Arnold Bax's piano solo Mediterranean gains atm« 
elaborately orchestrated form. The 
de Falla's The Three-Cornered Hat have 
local colour.| 
August 22nd.. se es oe ee 
{Parry's Symphonic Variations represent a recent phase 
Violin Concerto im D a coming phase in 

is otherwise pleasantly “ sate,’’} 


August 23rd .. ae 


oe ** ee e* 


however, a mor 


fhe pr 


Tuuisic, 


ee ee 
Miss Dorothy Howell's Piano Concerto is a contwibution “ au se 
pander 


Grainger frankly 
Morris, but 
“jion ”’ of th 


to modern British music; Mr. 
enjoyment of a lively tune in his Mock 
over-long Death and Transfiguration is th 
for those who care to wait.) 


August 24th... ee ee ee oe ee 
{Mise Myra Hess playing the 4th Concerto of Beethove 
Mr. Charles Woodhouse and Mr. Robert Murchie a 
for plano, violin and flute; Beethoven's unacco 
Second Symphony, and a Mozart Arig by Miss 
combine in a memorable concert.) 


~aphere it 


Three Spanish Dances ti 


and Doht 


OF LONDON. 





The general design of the whol 
W. McCance. 
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Wood 
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HAMPTON COURT. 


order of the King, Cardinal Wolsey’s rooms at Hampton 
~~ have now been opened to the public. These rooms 


pclator ty ioe pardly been altered for the last four hundred years, 












































ractically ing the “ improvements ” of William of Orange. After 
€ of the pose ]ll. abandoned the Palace the rcoms were allotted 
ave been gee and favour” lodging. In the early ‘eighties it 
efinitions a " gecovered that behind the modern battening and papered 
lat these yor was all the original panelling, and that one of the 
ings displayed the Cardinal’s badges and cognizances, but 
uality in ie whole was not uncovered until 1913-14. The recent | 
they are ath of the last occupant of the suite—Lady Georgiana Peel— 
S Tespect ies itt it vacant, and it has wisely been decided that instead | 
€litation {allotting it the public shall be given a permanent oppor- 
v design, par of seeing these beautiful and historical rooms. 
in Sport a ——— “4 letter 
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a day.”’ 


Letters have to be written. Why hurry back to 
boarding-house or hotel? Why write indoors at 
all? Waterman's Ideal makes you independent. 
It enables you to do your writing at any time and 
in any place—just when you are in the mood for 


the class 
ink that 
wh form 
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f  Forcleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
a Plate Powder 
















ren _ Sold everywhere 61 26 & 46 it—and it is always ready and always reliable. 
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Ideal 
FountaimPen 


’ type from 12/6; and Gold. Nibs te suit all 
> y"’ type from 17/6; | hands. Every pen guaran- 
Bictecxe iiliag type (with teed. Of Stationers and 
Patent Boxed-in Lever) from sae “The Pen Book” 
17/6. Clip-Cap 1/- extra. Jewellers. he Pen Boo 
Presentation pens in Silver sent free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd. Che Pen Corner Kingsway, Londos, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Idecl Ink for all Fountain Pens. 
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By Appointment to 


mpi ROBERT LEWIS, 
HRI Established 1787. 
OX, the 22 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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Xample ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
+ design THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 
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‘| FAMOUS ZEPHYR SHIRTS 
—2.30 | 
. , | 
» 99 Breakfast Dish No. 20977. 
ical Breakfast Dish | 
.»t| A Practical Breaktast Dish | 
| | 
is a necessity in most households. im | 
a § 
= Illustrated is the most complete and | 
~~? * } | 
is ver produced, with | 
useful Dish e I | | aVENG our 
bettorn Dish for Entrées or to serve | chased a splen- 
Wood as Hot Water Compartment, inner | did variety of reliable 
: Pp . y 3 materials at a_ re- 
Dish for Bacon, Chops, Etc., Fish | i markably low figure, 
AU . 
: : r | ng these 
Drainer, and Cover. we are offering 
| Shirts at equally low 
8, Most acceptable as a Wedding Gift. prices. 
j § 
| Men's coloured Men's coloured Men's coloured 
| | Zephyr SHIRTS, Zephyr SHIRTS, Zephyr , SHIRTS, 
g in | large selection of superior quality, in- pie aes it ger gem th 
| 3 designs, care- cluding ne range adie wea meninett Qnlen- 
. . | ished with match. New Season's pat 
‘ sai “tS | re. Fitted wi 4 Suitable it 
“|| ELKINGTON tz: | tat ee 
} ear well, fast colours day Fr. All sizes. le 
LTD., | Dosmer Pri e, 8/6. Former Price, 10 — 
Silversmiths and Jewellers. SPECIAL ~ hs a 7 LA L 12 /¢ 
< . , Pad tage “soa shaau | > CE, 4 CE, ” 
Sole Manufa rers Elbis + Plate and Cutlery, oa I ' 6 11 ll me 7 6 P 
g 22 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. | (Postage 4d. extra.) Postage 4d. extra.) Postag 
73. CHEAPSIDI LONDON,  E.C.2. 
27 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. Grvessid: Bie v Buildin 
42 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. ee a ee poole cou sae Sots Oe 
NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., London, W.1, ‘Phone rard One. 
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THOS. COOK & SON 


effer the most attractive and satisfactory tours and a 


) _ Sat N unsurpassed 
travel service, the criterion of 80 years’ experience, - 










































































Do not decide on your holiday without consulting their Programme a i 
7] F Z 
,BRITISH INDIA wan ayer 
containing over 150 tours at Home and Abroad, to suit all tas 4 
and all purses. as a 
AN D E REMEMBER ! ! a 
COMPANIES’ MAIL, FKtIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. E that not the fare but what a th provides is the true Criterion a 
E value, = 
a. anton, ont Magestiies to Bombay, Karachi 3 SPECIMENS OF ESCORTED TOURS, i 1 
®. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. : ae Stet" 2 Oe ee 8 sf Oe 3 
8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, E RWAY. 12 srand tour e ° . . * £90 0 9 3 
Japan and Australia. - BOeWAY. 12 days’ tour - 4 . e ® © 30 guineas : 
4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East » A week's tour _7- eo Ss 6 *§ Bole 3 
and South Africa. 3 SWITZERLAND 
5. London to Queensland. F rench Switzerland - : : : age ’ 8 
6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) E aml Ghertend ‘ : if 2 s » 18 guineas 
to New Zealand and (by tr«nshipment, passengers E Grand Tour through Switzerland - : *% ae z 
only}; Australia (via Panama Canal). E wae ‘ . * £75 0 9 
7. United Kingdom (by any Auantic line) via Van- E —_—_—— 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, E PARIS AND BRUSSELS. 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. - Week-End, 43 gns. Seven Days’ Tour, £7 : 
@. London (one :iass only, third c.ass rates) to Aus: E 4oend T — £25 our, Sr ; 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 7 Sion a : 
ADDRESS: E - z 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4¢ 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockspur : COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 2 
st 8.W.1. Freight or wr mew Hr z4 "7 and B.I. 3 ; a 2 
ices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3.1. Agents, F “ AR” 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3. JE To Swi ‘and, Hol bale-giee lll enscat , D B 
No, 6.--J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall St., E © Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Normandy and Brittany, A 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & 0. House, as above. Norway, ete., at popular prices, 3 
No. 7.— Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House sstlntitio E 
First ney Ye Cocks, ~4 a —- a for J CRUISE TO NORWAY, ETC. = 
encouver Service, an ce of Canadian Pacific Railway. | paere Gree = ah a 
Ro, 8.—P. & O. Bervice, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime 8t., Last departure of season Sept. Ist. Early booking necessary, 
London, E.C. 3, or P. . House at above. 2 
Parts (Au Routes) — Société Frangrise, P. & O. E MOTORING TOURS. 2 | 
41, Boulevard des Capucines. 3 EIGHT DAYS’ MOTORING WEEK-END MOTORING a 
$ 3 600 miles. Hants, Wilts, POUR. 3 
/ E Somerset, Isle of Wight. New Forest, Bournemouth 
F Including good hotel, £10. Cheddar Gorge and Caves, 
Tour 251.) Or with 14 Five days, £6 6s, : 
y a> ays’ hotel, £15 15s. 6d. (Tour 252.) = 
‘ ’ —_— = 
\¢ ))} TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. a 
a -+ i Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued, 3 
I E Foreign Money supplied and exchanged. 
| Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. e 
4 RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 4 
ADVANCE, 2 
Apply: Z 
| LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. = 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. (Regd. Trade Mark) 
cots ' Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
Ital Th poy PARTIES TO in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
aly—The Land of Art and Beauty. Is indispensable also in the 


a5 Baye. 26 Guineas. MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 





























10 
International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. | The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer, He 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone j 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
Send for Illustrated Programme, —books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered 
DE Replace pin-stopper. | 
AN & DAWSON, LTD., Tubes 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere. 
84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 C.1. 

5 a ee McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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Most Perplexing Question 


NEW ORPHARS. 


‘ This week’s report says:— 


WANA 





: Many real orphans needing 


j help awfully.” 


% These cannot be accepted 
because of decrease of funds.” 


“ Aleppo section has 


; 50,000 Armenian Refugees.” 


*‘ Many in tents, ruins of 
old houses or merest hovels.” 


Onin 
| 


| 


iN 


/ CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND, 


= at the Office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
3 358Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


z S.W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 
3 No 





Office Rent or Salaries. 


ANN 








A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


~ THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £11,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys Lave been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 


1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. ; : 
Pat md F THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


President - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
; san and Treasurer - - : Cc. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A, 
Chairman . - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Charman of Ship Committee : . Howson F. DervITT, Esq. 
Jot Secretaries H. Bristow Warten and Henry G. CoPpeLann, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Homes and “ Arethusa” ‘Training Ship, 
iftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











Shaftesbury 
164 Sh 











will provide for a fortnight’s holiday 
kiddie. 


TI ° 
The Children's Country 
chidren away this year, but many, many more 


unless you help us 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 











£1 


in the country for a poor slum 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 


Holidays Fund hoping to send 20,000 


are 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
something to the EARL OF ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London? . 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


may be 


308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, 


Please send a 
annually. 


Onation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required 





Please Help | 


















Harmon 

One of the chief points 
about Three Nuns is its 
adaptability to one’s 
mood, In sad hours, in 
glad hours, it can be an 
unfailing friend because 
it harmonises with one’s 
feelings. 





Trouble-free,  dustless, 
cool in smoking, fragrant, 
and with every circlet a 
perfect blend in itself, 
ree Nuns represents 
Pee. the ideal to every lover 
of a pipe. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings — 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell THREE AUNS 


& Son, Branch of 

the Imperial To- CIGARETTES 
bacco Company ait 

(of Great Britain 
& Ireland), Ltd., 
36 St. Andrew 


Square, Glasgow 
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Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for Ga. 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS' 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the loss of the oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 


natural 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


Qhey are simply ideal 
wil —— Order 


a trial tin m your 
stores.Jheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.UP2 
CARLISLE 











CONQUISTADO 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54//- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 








, — 


Small Classified Advertisements. 








PP Private individuals with professional services to offer, or 
wishing to dispose of some article of value, should 
bring their offer to the notice of the many thousands 
of readers of the Spectator by means of an announce- 
ment in the Small Classified Advertisement Section. 
The rates are very low, viz., five shillings for a 
minimum of three lines. (A line averages about 
nine words. Capitals equal two lines.) ‘“‘ Copy” 
should be in hand by Monday of each week. 
Inquiries, which will be dealt with promptly, 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
the Spectator, ‘‘C’’ Department, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 




















Personal. 











LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


throngh the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 


SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 3.W. 1, 


Established 20 years, 


Ee, 

— 
For Sale, Ta et, Kr, 

N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde P 


- FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonabie prices 
Kas ting and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
houses in the Hyde Park district, 


ORTH DEVON VILLAGE.—Two guests only reccived j 
ode Le house Paro > every possible comfort. Lovers of country is mn 
yooks would be appreciated.—Apply box 1197, the Spectator, 13 York cou’ Mul 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. ne “pectalor, 13 York 8t., Cove 





ark, W.2 has 
Each has Bas fine 
Weve: —Write for aD poi 5 
British gentlewomen only Ae 

4 
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Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wants, 
NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited for the position of LECT oR > SOPHY 
the above University. ; ; noeen Se AY wt 
Conditions of appointment and full infermation are obtainal ON ADnlicatt 
to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne a Strand eu 
Applications for the Lectureship should be lodged with the REGISTRAR, Upina” 
of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, by October 31st a 

Salary, £500 per annum, 
Duties comnmence March Ist, 1924, 


A AYO SCHOOL OF ARTS, 
M 


The Government of the Punjab invite applications for the post of VIC 
PRINCIPAL of the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, Five years’ agreement ‘a 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, ‘ 

Further partieulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the HIGH 
COMMISSLONER FOR INDIA, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, Loudon, 8.W.1. to = 
detailed applications should be submitted not later than October 10th, 1993 na 

August, 1923, ae 











» 1923, 





LAHORE 


Salary 





i 

St. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—Wantea 
in January, 1924, a MISTRESS, to take charge of the Junior School of 
Leonards (St. Katharines). Experience of young children and the organisation ofa 
large department essential—Full particulars as to status, duties and emolunen: 
can be had on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Leonards School, 8t. Andrews 
after August 15th. . 


] AUSANNE.—Wanted, for a first-class Girls’ Boarding School, 
4 AU PAIR, Young Lady, not under 20, carefully educated, absolutely trys. 
worthy, good at games.— Apply to LES ALLIEKES, Lausann ; 
‘AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
_/ — described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. 7 free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price 6id. each t tree. —Writ 
for full particulars to WOMEN’S EMPLOY MENT (Dept. A), 54 Ru 


A CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulary 
and free lesson to Dept. T 18, Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C.1, 

















Switzerland, 


J 
ii Square, W,.C,1 











Rectures, Scholarships, &c. 


*ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, RKOEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.y 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symoads, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grauts from tue Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Mis 
E. E, LAWRENCE, 


MH E ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of th 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marke 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,"’ enlarged (7s, i. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


MPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
LONDON, S.W. 7. 














ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
Applications for admission for the Session 1923-24 should be made before the first 
Monday in September. Information regarding qualifications for admission ma 
be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


ltl POLYTECHNIC, 


Battersea Park Road, 8.W. 11. 
PROFESSIONAL RECOGNIZED TRAINING COURSES for Health Visitor 
Infant Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Poor Law Visitors, and Preparatory 
Courses for Nurses, 





CAREERS FOR EDUCATED WOMEN AND GIRLS, 


Full particuiars (price 3d.) on application to the PRINCIPAL, 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
DIPLOMA FOR JOURNALISM COURSES. 


The SYLLABUS and TIME-TABLE for the Session commencing October next 
of the JOURNALISM DIPLOMA COURSES which the University of London ' 
providing is now published. 

Application for admission and all inquiries should be made at an early date to the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, $.W. 7. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ? 

‘THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lanadowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yeam 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massag*, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teows 
Net Bail, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


———— 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, aud bees 0 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction, 








—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
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ECONOMY COURSE. — Cooking, Housework, 
and Housekeeping. A 10 weeks’ thoroughly practical course 
ales 3 an 
———— 


c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


iy D. E., 





~HOOL OF HOME MANAGEM EN’ I’, 3 Priory Road, Tyndall’s 


Bristol. —Reai ient and non-resident Students. ‘Tho rough’ training, 
subjects; catering a speciality.—Prospectus and particulars, Misses 








— 
Girls’ Schools oa Colleges. 
cepa 
s BRISTOL. 





BRANDON’S 


(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 


Patroness—The D U Cc HE SS OF BEAU FORT. 
Hon. 3 retary The Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A, 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London.) 


FEES: £70—£73, 


ui Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) and Laundry, 
ull Bu 


rsarics ave given in special cases, 
girls, not dat ughte rs of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 


with Gym rasium, “Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Field 


Healthy posit! 
repared for the U ive raities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 


xaminations 
AD-MISTRES 


DALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


tails. €50 ioet ubove sea level. (Formorly at Settle, Yorks.) 


punds 





Mistress, Miss kk. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Cisss. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 





(ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 


CUMBERLAN D.—S¢ SHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 





fiurbythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
; frained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter 
Six qualified mistresses. ‘Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectus, 
(PAL. 








" 


= 


A first-clas 
Fentw ra L 


¢ PR 





Tt. 
S boar 


Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


Preparation for 


HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
DING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal— Miss WHEELER. 


— DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE. 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


|! Bee Se 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Frincipal—Mias WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele : ‘“ Watford 616.” 


- ERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SUTTON,- SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
ethan —For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


} OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly 
recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. Half an hour irom 
London.—Miss DY KR, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
{LLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing School for 
£4 GIKLS over 13 yearsold. Modern premises. Gymnasium aud Sanatorium in 
the extensive grounds. Large, highly qualified staff.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be OPENED in 

SEPTEMBER at CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFE, Head-Master: 
¥. U. WAILLES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint 
Head-Master of St. Ninian's, Moffat, 1913-23), to whom application should be made 
for prospectus at Craigilower as above. The School stands in its own delightful 
grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltercd position, 
Healthy situation. Electric light. Easy of access, 


G4NF ORD S$ © H O OL, 


























WIMBORNE. 





For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


aang CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 





An ancient Public School, represented _ on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities, Fee £95 p.a. Recent successes 
in Open Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics, O.T.C, Keduced fees for Sons 
of the Clergy, Preparatory Department.—Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, 





NEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principel: Miss M. DA /1E, B.A., London. 


3 residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
r University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
ize, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
res of ground fronting Lournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
RINCIPAL, Yowertield Annexe, Bournemouth. 











P’ 











PENRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIR LS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, 
For Boarders only. 
Two Eutrance Scholarships, value £45 a year, 














MHE G@RANGE BUdztT oO &. 


’ 
LOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head- Mistress L. ¢. DODD. 
ate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Larze 
is-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—-Apply the HHAD-MISTRESS, 





BBOTSHOLME.—A Boarding School for Boys aged 11-18 
years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement. Excellent 
food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“A model worthy of imitation.” 
—Dr. H. B. Gray, late Head-Master of Bradfield College. 
For terms, dc., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 


| 28 Fits ‘onnye Avenue, W. 14 





} IGH-C LASS South Coast PREPARATORY SCHOOL has a 

Vacancy for son of profeszsione! man in September at reduced fees. Most 
attrac tive premises and grounds, Successful work record.—Apply P. 8., c.o. Willings, 
33 Knightsbridge, 5.W. 





greene (high-class preparatory) offers two VACANCIES in 
}- September to suitable boys at two-thirds fees.— sApph Pox 1196, the 
pete ator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Lendon, W.C 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAV iS] TOCK.—Recognized by the 

& Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











THE 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





W 


Head-Mistress 


1ASTLE 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation 
Excellent staf. Playing-fictd, tennis, croquet, hockey. 
For prospectus, fees, &., apply PRINCIPAL. 





Ne ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 


DABLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MARGARET “FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Danghters of Lalty, £40 a term. 


» for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Univers sit e3 








VIE WwW “Sc HOOL, W AL TON PARK, CLEVEDON.— 





Mountain a 


acort from 


E 
HEAD. MISTRESS. 


(JALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


SEASCALE, 


(On the Beard of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 


nd sea air 


The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lincs. Modern 
Cassrooma, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 


iston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—For prospectus apply 





[eHoLt SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education, 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





a 
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ee 
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facing Lawns 
large increase 


TON HOUSE READING. 
PRIVATE + eng sn pid st (loot FoR GIRLS. 
of parents residing abroad 3 ceived, and may remain during the 


The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 








‘IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 


id-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
of Scholars have nocessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 


mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 


sully qualified 





Ytim 


staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence. —Apply tothe PRINCIPAL, 





jDINBURGH INSTITUT O Ss. 
4 


Founded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
provides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
Universities, the Army, &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Footbal). Playlog Field, Ferryfleld. Edin- 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
&c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Audrew Square, Mdinburgh. 





INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, L.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, 
}3.A. (Cantab.). In ideal snrroundings, 500 fect above sea level, overlooking tho 
Mendip Hills. E — nsive grounds. 
A few vacaucies ay ailab le at onc Fees moderate 


‘OR SEPTE MBER. —One of the emaller (Confe rence) Public 

4 Schools has a few vacancics. 250 boarders. Highly syccessfiul record. 
Fees rather less than £100 p.a. Substantiz il reduction for sons of clergy. Excellent 
junior school.—Address Box 1195, the Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2 





YHANNEL ISLANDS.—Preparatory School for Boys, Oaklands, 
( Jersey. Head-Master, Rev. G. 0. MORGAN SMITH, M.A., Cantab., Ph.D., 
F.C.S. The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres; awn farm, 
Beautiful climate, healthy situation. Electric light. Easy of access.—Address 
during August, St. Matthew's Parsonage, Millbrook, Jersey. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

pre ae Boys for Public Schools and Dartinmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
L.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castic Preparatory School), and R. W. 
Be RON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
ficlda on the slopes of the T’entland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
oe wming, &¢.— App ly for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRET ARY, 
17 Rutland Street, sdinburgh. 


_ H OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” vised Edition), 


containing in a coacise form the regulations relating the entry of Cadets 


al 2 











(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 5 mouths) into the Re Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full ill trat: d description 
of life at the College. —GIKVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 


Old Lond Street, London, W. 1. 









BINGDON SCHOOL, BER KS —Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholar ships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &e. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0O.T.C Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A.. Head-Maesteor, 
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Foreign. 
\WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, RIANTE RIVE. — HOME 


: SCHOOL tor GIKLS. Thorough education. Winter sports. Special 
inclusive terms Escort from Londun.—Principal: Mule. CAPT. 











Yribate Tuition, We. 
QTAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A.C, SCHNELLE receives 
b 


resident and daily pupilsat his residence, Very successfultreatment. Prospectus 
free.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C.1, Phone : Museum 3660. 











Scholastic Agencies. 
Ss CHOOLS Information and_ carefully considered 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 
rny,U TORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
i {AREERS. — write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
y SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard $272 and 3273, 


P ’ 

{CHOOLS For BOYS .anno GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Meaars. J. & J. PATON, haviug an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN EN’, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON. Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Telephone Central 5052. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full Information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 

















Authors, Typeturiting, &c. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 


it de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 


I Deny Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 














4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 


PrPswersiss AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“ C”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 











rEYYPEWRITING.—Ils. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
¥st. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E.5. 'Phone : Dalston 4274. 


TEYYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by _ experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. ls., carbon copy 
8d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. Ils. per 
: 1,000 words; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &¢.— 
Miss PHILLIPS, “ Cranleigh,” New Haw, Weybridge. 

















Cours, Xr. 
= EN CHAN T ED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. 
Nov, 2nd. Four months, With N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
Also: SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, &ec, 
Est, 1900 First Class Only, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


FURTHER DETALLS OF BKSCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will ve (ound on paxe 234. 


Gotels, Budros, Kec. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


,  -——- 




















Financial, &c. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








LL who wish to assist a Land Settlement Scheme for Ex-Service 

men and others and are content with mouerate return of interest on capital 

should write to SECRETARY, Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd., 34 Birdhurst 
Road, Croydon, 





: i — 
Miscellaneous. 


ARSON’S. —— 








the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick az som p { 
Colours. For patterns and particulars weihe 2 a en We 
ALTER CARSON aNp SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W, ll 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING.— Vingpo 
Tt superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gi Polite, 
the imperishable Putty 3. per cwt., kegs extra; 7 Ib. Plast 
Uins, 53. Gd. each, carriage extra, tins free. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequatieg 
i 4 
Made ig 








3 extrs ‘ 
xtra, a 


d., post free; ji, 






Full particulars from W. CARSON anp SONS, Grove Works, Bat 


LUMS.—FINEST PERSHORE EGG, 12 Ibs. 6s, 6d., 
48 Ibs. 23s. 6d., Carriage Paid. Packages free. 
PHREY & STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 


i yt STLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE ” (Regd,) 

floors during Summer Vacation. A single application allays a hon = 
whole term or longer, purilics the air, prevents infection, preserves keon 10r 4 
little, greatly saves labour, easily apphed by unskilied.—The “ DUST-ALLA oy 
CO., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, Government Contractors, TER" 
i) USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you wan 
x locally, send us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in Ip _ 
both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of bndon, 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street London, W. — 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OK COSTUME turned and retailon 

R PALL COMPAN For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVIgqpip 
KPAIR COMPANY, Depi. 38., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill don. Bo 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. =e one ES. Saas, EC, 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES —WE “TURN ” stip 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write tor descriptive prio 


list or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. 4 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. — 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbol: 
, decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s. — Write OSBORNES 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxtord Street, London, W.1, for terms aud specimens, , 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Am: 


' Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, fro 
s =. Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Londo, 


LeTseq, 





24 lbs, }9. 
Cash with order—py. 






































RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vay 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, lis, » 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! returnej 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwis 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
5S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 


YOCKROACHES can be successfully eradicated by the us 

of * Blattis,” a scientitic remedy invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. Harmles 

to domestic animals.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free from the sole maker 

HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or through your Chemist, including 
Army and Navy Stores and all BOO'T’S Branches. 











RESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Tow 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthen 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St. W.1 











If the bonus recently declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders No Commission 








T OOKS.—Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols. £0 08; 

Almanach de Gotha, ranging from 1801 to 1543, 24 vois., £5 5s.; Elliot Ou 
Court Life in Spain, 2 vols., 18938, 35s.; Yule’s Travels of Marco Poio, 2 vols., 1903, 
£4 43.: Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1Sy2, 42s.; Westminster 
Cathedral. with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s.: Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, 
Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 6a. Pater’s Works, Plato and Piatonism, 6s. 
Miscellaneous Studies, 6s.; Marius, 2 vois., ils. 6d.; The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
by Motet, scen from the Aspects of Symbolism and Metaphysic (of great interest just 
now), post free, 2s.: Bruygsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1851, 0%; 
Paiestine, illustrated, 4 vois., 30s., cost £4 4s.; 100,000 Books in stock,—ED WARD 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHO?, John Bright Street, birmingham. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE | 


edrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
jously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
t of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
last few generations, 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 

cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
at have been blundering on wit h eyes blindfolded. We now live 
people, fferent age, and the cry ‘Give us ra sO is being raised by 
ese troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE ONLY COMPLETE VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who alrea ady is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 

The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
er The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 

Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by 


return post. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
Square, E.C. 4. 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster 
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‘““THE STOIC.’’ 


THE STOWE SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 
FIRST NUMBER. 

“A very attractive production . . . quite delightful illus 
trations.” —Speciator 

“The happily name« ed ‘ Stoic,’ handsome ely produced and thoroughly 
representative. . The Barve y of the neighbourhood re- 
ceives special atter ition. Stowe seems to be a paradise for the bird 
lover.” —Observer. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor 


of “ The Stoic,” Stowe School, Bucking- 








ham, at the price of 2/- each, post free. 








Author ef 
“Alopecia Areata,” 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

“Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
Lady’s Pictorial. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 

—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1, Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book- plates, 
and bookbinding. 





3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 
Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


PI BADAGGLMMDAAAM WGA 
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RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE, 
An illustrated price list will be sent on application. 
E, MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scutland, 














BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


| WHERE TRADITIONS | 
; LINGER : 
Being Rambles Through Remote England. 


By ALLAN FEA, 
Author of “ Quiet Roads and Sleepy Villages.’ 
Demy 8vo. Price 12/6 net. 
Graphic.— Mr. Fea, who has a fine eye for the picturesque past, 
takes us through South-West Middlesex, Berks, Hants, Wilts, Dorset, 


and Oxford, discovering, with the aid of thirty-three illustrations, 
many charming old things unsuspected by the ordinary traveller.” 


Daily Mail.—* It is a charming book for a holiday, and is written 
with a love for the ancient beauty of England which kindles the 


NEW NOVELS. 


Price 7/6 each. 
3rd eos IMPRESSION, 
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By E. M. HULL, 
‘Author of “The Sheik,” ete 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


: WITHIN THESE WALLS 


By RUPERT HUGHES, 
Author of “Souls for Sale,” ete. 


“Within These Walls” is a beautiful book, a terrible book, an 
extraordinary book, 


By FRANK STAYTON, 
“Threads,” ete. 
after 


Author of 

Daily Graphic.—‘ Provokes 
unexpectedness.” 

Morning Post.—‘ Mr. 


chuckle chuckle at its 


Frank Stayton, is out for fun and gives it 
generously. . . . the story would make an engaging light comedy.” 

Sunday Times.— It has brilliant di: ad ie, amusing situations, and 
a character in Lady Margery mer every actress in London would 
give her soul to play.” 


' JOSH JENNINGS : 
: AT LUXOR ; 


By R. W. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “Private Spud Tamson,” etc. 


Daily Chronicle.— A racy holiday yarn.” 
Glasgow Herald.— The author has a keen sense of humour, and 
Josh Jennings is a fine example of it.” 


vesivian ANK FIRST NOVEL, 


POL ITULECELEET EE eee Cece eeeee 


3 THE CODE OF 3 
3 THE KARSTENS : 


By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY. 


Mr. Kinney’s striking and honest story of a man’s way with women 
is being widely read on account of its unusuz ally keen understanding 
of life, profound insight, and astorishing frankness. 

Times Literary Supplement.— An extremely able book.” 


‘A very brilliant book which must arouse wide 


Times.— 


” 


Sunday 
discussion. 


wo novels in great demand are “Should She Have 
Spoken?” by Lady Angela Forbes, and “ The Whispering 
Bird,” by Traill Stevenson, ich has been described as 
the best mystery story of the year. 


which 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
148 Strand, London. 
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FOUR AND TWENTY MINDS 


A translation of a collection of essays by Giovanni Papint. Size 53 x 8} inches. 320 pages, 





10s. 6d. e / 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. oT 7 
Messrs. Harrap have pleasure in announcing that they have at the press for publicatio on on Ks 
H September 10th a Translation of a collection of Essays by Giovanni Papini to be entitled, “ Four 
H ‘and Twenty Minds.” 
| The twenty-four Studies in this book have been selected, as having the greatest interest for English 
} readers, from seventy-two essays written by Papini and published in three Italian collection Most 


of the figures are of world-wide significance; the gallery ranges from Dante to Maeterlinck and Croce, 
and even a caricature of Papini himself is included. 
“Some of these essays,” writes the author, “are tributes of affection, séme are slashings; some reveal 
neglected greatness, others demolish oro Bl reputations. I have surveyed these sot als not wv vith the 
scrupulous exactitude of the pure scholar, nor with the definitive cocksureness of the professional critic, t 
but as a man secking to penetrate deeply’ into the lives of other men in order to discern and to reveal ) 
their lovableness or their hatefulness.” 


HUNTERS OF THE GREAT NORTH 
S tefe ansson THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC 
THE NORTHWARD COURSE OF EMPIRE 





Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the famous Arctic Explorer and Anthropologist, is in England cor ducting 
important negotiations with the Government, of which, probably, much will shortly be he: His 
activities will certainly foster a widespread interest in hts adventurous life. ‘Those who wi: * to be 


informed of the important work he has done for civilisation and for the British Empire shor ld re ad 


his three books—* Hunters of the Great North,” 7s. 6d. net (just ready); “‘ The Friendly Arctic,” t 
30s. net (ready); and “ The Northward Course of Empire,” 7s. 6d. net (published in Feb., 1923). 
h “A man with such confidence and enterprise is well worth hearing.”—T7he Times Literary Supplement, I 


| Harrap’s Great Novel Competition 


i Authors are invited to apply for full particulars, enclosing stamped and addressed 
\ envelope. 


| LONDON: 39-41 PARKER ST., KINCSW 
| GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., Ltd., ss SYDNEY: 218-222 CLARENCE STREET 





























*‘LONDON’S METAL-STUDDED PAVING,”’ writes ‘‘THE MOTOR,” June ({8th, 1919: 
“The streets of London are, strictly speaking, not paved with gold, but they are in places literally paved or studded 
with an extraordinary conglomeration of nuts, washers, bolts, collars, split pins, screws and odds and ends. dropped 
by motor vehicles. The metal-studded wood paving is most marked at motor-bus stopping places, along Oxford Street 
in particular, proving that a multitude of small parts are shaken loose when speeding up for a start.” 


ABSOLUVELY DEFIES 
INTENSIFIED AND 
CONTINUOUS 
VIBRATION 


MOTOR OWNERS AND CAB 
OWNERS COULD SAVE 
MANY EXPENSIVE 
REPAIRS BY 
USING VISLOKS 













CANNOT 
SLACK BACK 
OR COME OFF 


NO PERIODICAL 
INSPECTIONS OR 
TIGHTENINGS REQUIRED 


Sold by all Ironmongers and ** Safety First ’’ Booklet post 
Garages. Made in Sizes from free, apply to VISLOK Ltd. 
Patented in Chief Countries of the World. din. to 4 inches. Salisbury Sq., London, E.C.4 
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Londva s drumted by W, SPksiGuT & Sons, Lrp,, 93 & Yd Fetter Lage, W.0. 4; and puviished by raomas SAUNDELS ior cue * SPECLaros ” (Limited), at thew Oe, 
No, 43 York Street, Covems Gardea, London, W.C. z, Satucday, August 18th, 1923, 


















